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A Factory Built at 60 Cents Per Square Foot 


The 


Hart & Hutchinson 


Plant at New 


Britain, Conn.—Details of the Construc- 
tion—Steel Strips to Prevent Floor Wear 


Che creation of the new factory of the Hart & 
Hutchinson Company, New Britain, Conn., manu- 
facturer of sceel lockers, was unusual in that the 
building was constructed under plans furnished by 
a mill engineer who guaranteed a maximum cost of 
60 cents per square foot of floor space, including 


mitted by contractors was 88 cents per square foot 
Then along came the engineer in question with plans 
which carried with them an agreement that th 
factory should be constructed on a 60-cent basis 
Under his proposition, if he failed, he was to re 


ceive no compensation. He did not fail. The re 








Press Department, Showing the Transportable Tables for Holding Material Conveniently for the Machine Oper 





rything above ground after filling and levelling. 
company had acquired the locker business of the 
rt & Cooley Company, with the privilege of con- 
iing the manufacture of the product in the 
er’s plant for a limited period only. Under the 
‘inal plans for a factory, the lowest figure sub- 
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sults are wholly satisfactory. In New Britain the 
custom is to go up in the air to secure space; the 
usual factory products are light in weight, but the 
Hart & Hutchinson Company departed from this 
practice and confined its plant to one floor, because 
of the greater economy where the product is heavy 
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and somewhat bulky. As a consequence at least in 
part, the total payroll has decreased, while produc 
tion has increased about 50 per cent. as compared 
to what had been accomplished in the old factory, 
one reason being the better opportunity for scien 
tific routing, and another the fewer foremen re 
quired, for even a working foreman constitutes an 
additional overhead cost. 

The site is excellent. Little desirable land for 
industrial purposes is available in the central por 
tion of New Britain, and therefore the compan) 
purchased a large area within the city limits but 
in the suburbs, lying between the Western Division 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
and the double track interurban electric line of the 





Connecticut Company, which connects the city with 
Piainville. For the present a siding from the steam 
railroad is not practical, because of the difference in 
grade, but eventually the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford will lower its tracks at this point to get rid 
of an expensive grade, which will bring them to the 
desired level. In the meantime the electric line af- 
fords ample facilities. Freight cars are hauled to 
and from the factory siding, and a regular trolley 
express service takes care of smaller shipments. 
This spur track was laid out very carefully as to 
grade. It dips from the main line, until the car 
floors are level with the loading platform of the 
shipping department, and ascends ‘until at the re 
ceiving end of the shop the tracks are level with the 
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permitting the unloading of heav: 
ils by gravity. 

though the land secured for the building site 

ewhat low, there is plenty of slope to take 

the drainage. The floor is laid without sup 

The ground was leveled up 2 ft. 

the floor level and then filled in with gravel 

hard and compact, and upon this about 12 

ashes was placed and rolled to a 6-in. thick 

nd then 3 in. of hot sand and tar, into which 

hestnut planks were tamped, and on top of 

as placed the finished flooring of 1l-in. hard 

n unusual feature of the floor is the use 

eel strips placed on edge between the boards 

se areas which are traversed by trucks. The 

| strips, which were recently brought out by the 

Stanley Works, New Britain, as described some time 

n these columns, are of the nature of angle 


Noor, 


timbers. 








W ie Construction and the Wooden Ceiling Timbers 
Supported by the I-beams 
rons. The edges, being flush with the wood surface, 


ake the greater portion of the wear. They are 
ving much satisfaction under conditions of severe 
sage. 

The main building is 500 ft. long and 75 ft. 
vide with one row of posts through the center. 
These posts are on 16-ft. centers leaving almost an 
inobstructed floor space of 75 x 500 ft. The sides 
are practically all double glazed windows, affording 
ample light in the darkest days. Between the 18- 

steel I-beams are longitudinal 6 x 10-in. wooden 
purlins on 8-ft. centers which carry the roof. This 
roof is of the ordinary pitched type with a monitor 
over the section used by the japanning department. 
in order to get additional room in this department, 
t has been necessary to set the posts 8 ft. off center. 
This was taken care of by splicing the I-beams at 
the ridge, as indicated in an accompanying drawing. 

At the front of the building are the offices and 
the shipping department, and back of them are 
ne japanning department (cut off from the rest of 
the structure by a fire wall) and the machine shop, 
while at the rear, occupying most of the space of 

structure are the manufacturing departments. 
Up the center are racks for the storage of finished 
nd semi-finished products, while at the rear of 

factory is the storage for steel. 


Bolivian exports of minerals in the form of con- 
ntrates 40 to 78 per cent. pure were as follows in 
13 in metric tons: Tin, 44,594 (38,614 im 1912); 
pper, 4019 (4707 in 1912); tungsten, 282 (474 in 
12); zine, 7367 (8961 in 1912), and lead, 1763 (1074 


m 1912). 
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Ventilation Standards for Factories 
\ set of minimum ventilation requirements fo 
and semi-public buildings has bee 
committee of the American Society 
Ventilating Engineers as a : 


yr pub 
prepared by 
. Heating and 


Dasis tor egisiation which 


+} 4 wn 
he society can recommend. The recommendatior 


the standards for factories is given below. The com 
mittee is composed of Prof. James D. Hoffman, pro 
fessor of mechanical engineering, University ol 


Net Dr. E. Vernon Hill, Depart 
Frank T. Chapman, 


American Radi 


raska, Lincoln, Neb.; 
ment of Health, Chicago, and 
Eastern manager Vento Department, 
ator Company, New York. 

A minimum floor area of 25 sa. 


ft., and a minimun 


cubic space of 250 cu. ft. per occupant shall be pro 
vided in all work rooms and no work room, of which 
occupancy is taken after the date of issuance of this 


a clear hight of 10 ft 


from an uncon 


provision, shall have less than 
\ positive supply of 
taminated shall be 


outdoor 


air 


source provided the work room at 


all times’ during working hours, and the quantity of 
this positive supply of outdoor air shal! be based upon 
a minimum requirement of 1500 cu. ft. per hour per 
occupant. 

The distribution of the supplied outdoor air shall 
be so arranged as to maintain the mperature require 
ment without uncomfortable drafts, or any draft lowe 
than 60 deg. F. in occupied spaces. A test of proper 
air supply and distribution will be that the CO, content 
in any occupied part of a work room shall not at any 
time exceed 10 parts in 10,000 parts of air, based upor 
tests taken in a zone from 3 ft. to 6 ft. above the floor 
line. 

The temperature of the air in the work room shall 


maintained 
within the range 


at all times during working hours, be 
throughout the actual working spaces, 
of 60 deg. to 72 deg. F., depending upon the 
of work and workers—except when the outside 
perature is sufficiently high that artificial heating in 
the building is not required or when the particular 
class of manufacture or work requires or makes de 
sirable other temperatures that may be approved by the 
department of health. The temperature of the air ir 
offices shall be maintained during occupancy within the 
range of 65 deg. to 70 deg. F.; in wash, dressing and 
locker rooms during working hours, 60 deg. to 70 deg 
F., and in toilet rooms 55 deg. to 68 deg. F. 

Accurate thermometers, properly protected by open 
wire shields, shall be provided, set and maintained at 
a hight of 5 ft. from the floor of all work rooms, at 
least one thermometer for every 2000 sq. ft. of floor 
area. In addition, there shall be provided one such 
thermometer in each office, wash room, toilet room and 
locker room. 

If in the opinion of the department of health the 
air supply to any building is deemed impure or es 
pecially dust laden, filters, air washers or other ap 
pliances, satisfactory to the department, may be 
required. 


class 
tem 


Industrial Engineering at Cornell 


An industrial engineering department has been es 
tablished in Sibley College, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. It is intended to meet an increasing demand 
from the commercial side of the industry for tech 
nically trained men. The department will be under 
the immediate charge of Prof. D. S. Kimball, professor 
of machine design at Cornell and the author of books 
and papers on industrial management. The new course 
will be offered to seniors in the next college year and 
besides industrial engineering and industrial design 
will cover accounting, business law, government contro] 
of injury, ete. 


Pipes of asphalt-paper, a special German product, 
are replacing iron, steel, copper and clay pipes in Aus 
tria for conveying everything but hot fluids, concen 
trated acids and petroleum. 
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Blast-Furnace Charging Apparatus 


Special Designs with Subsequent 
Improvements to Insure Thor- 


ough Distribution in the Stack 
BY FRANK C. ROBERTS 


When the application of labor-saving devices to 
the handling of the materials to be delivered into 
the blast furnace was first seriously considered, it 
was speedily recognized that little could be expected 
unless some suitable means were found for deliver 
ing the materials into the furnace proper, in such 
manner that there would result a reasonably uni- 
form distribution both of volume and of coarse and 
fine materials over the cross section of the furnace. 
It was also quite generally concluded that the double 
skip hoist presented the simplest method of elevat- 
ing the materials from the stock house level to the 
top of the furnace, a conclusion which added to the 
difficulties by reason of the fact that the discharge 
from a skip car has a natural tendency in itself to 
roughly separate the contents into coarse and fine 
materials. 


MAIN AND SUPPLEMENTARY HOPPERS 


With the foregoing conditions in mind, the 
writer designed the furnace charging apparatus il 





Figs. 1 and 2—Stationary Main and Supplementary 


lustrated in Figs. 1 and 2 in 1898. This equipment 
was first placed in use in 1899 at the Lebanon fur- 
naces in Lebanon, Pa., and subsequently at many 
other plants. In essence, the apparatus consists 
of the main bell and hopper, a supplementary bell 
and hopper placed concentrically above the former, 
and two adjustable chutes, one on each side of the 
supplementary hopper, designed to conduct the ma- 
terials discharged by the skip cars of a double skip 
hoist into the supplementary hopper. These chutes 
are so constructed that the coarse materials dis- 
charged from the skip car rebound from the side of 
the chute opposite the skip car and become re- 
mixed with the finer materials as they pass through 
the chute, the whole mass of material having its 
direction of flow deflected at right angles to the 
direction in which it leaves the skip car. 

Again, the chutes are carried on wheels and are 
so designed that they may be adjusted backward or 
forward and may also be twisted horizontally. The 


chutes discharge into the supplementary ho; 
around the central bell rod and the adjustment 
the chutes is provided in order to vary the open 
of discharge by increasing or decreasing it or } 
providing more opening on one side of the bell rod 
than on the other, and thereby controlling the « 
tribution in the hopper. A traveling crane 
ried by crane girders provides convenient means 
for the renewal of parts; the crane girders 
support the supplementary hopper. The arrange 
ment of levers and operating cylinders is evident; 
the latter are equipped with steam cushions. The 
distribution secured by this design of apparatus, 
both as to volume and coarse and fine materials, 
proved quite satisfactory, so much so in fact that 
it is still in use. 


REVOLVING THE SUPPLEMENTARY HOPPER 


Subsequently, it occurred to the writer that : 
more thorough distribution in the furnace might 
result if the already good distribution in the sup 





Hoppers for Charging Blast Furnaces 


plementary hopper, which must necessarily be some 
what similar in each filling of the supplementary 
hopper, should be further distributed by revolving 
the supplementary hopper and discharging its con- 
tents into the main hopper at various points in its 
revolution. It was very evident that provision 
could be made for revolving the supplementary hop 
per in Figs. 1 and 2, by providing a rack on thi 
hopper engaging with a pinion operated by 4! 
electric motor. These conditions led to the design 
of apparatus shown in Figs. 3 and 4, which was 
first placed in use in 1905. It will be noted that 
this design is practically identical with that shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2, except that means are provided 
for revolving the supplementary hopper. 

This charging apparatus may be operated as 
follows: 

(a) The supplementary hopper may be station- 
ary while materials are dumped into it and on re- 
ceiving its charge may be revolved any desired 
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umber of degrees, by means of a limit switch 
| of the motor, before it is discharged. 

\ile the distribution is undoubtedly improved 
; method of operation, yet it is equally true 

leads to the concentration of fine materials 
d points in the furnace. To illustrate—when 
pper is filled with coke while stationary, the 
aterial which dribbles into the hopper is 
ntrated in a comparatively narrow segment of 


nd 4 


hopper and when revolved a fixed number of 
legrees this same fine material is ultimately dis- 
harged into the furnace at one of four fixed seg- 
ents of the furnace, there being generally four 

nts in the circumference at which the hopper is 
lischarged in succession. The writer therefore pre- 
‘ers the following methods of operation: 

The supplementary hopper may be revolved 
e it is being filled with materials and discharged 

contents while it is stationary. By this 

ethod a much better distribution of materials is 

ired within the supplementary hopper than un- 

the method outlined in (a), and the fine mate- 

referred to under (a) is distributed around 

he hopper and ultimately around the furnace cross 
tion. 

The supplementary hopper may be revolved 
tinuously. In this event, the revolving of the 
per while the materials are being delivered 

leads to the advantages stated under (b), 

the discharge of the hopper at constantly 
ing points in its revolution avoids the possible 
entration of any particular distribution of fine 
oarse materials at fixed points in the furnace. 
er the doctrine of chances and without fixed 
ts for discharge, it is very unlikely that the 
er would be emptied twice at the same point 
ts revolution during a considerable period of 


UNIFORMITY AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


is generally recognized that uniformity is a 
important factor in the conditions governing 
t-furnace operations, and the writer believes 
the methods of charging outlined under (b) 
c) will give better results in the uniformity 
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of the distribution of volume and of fine and coarse 
materials over the cross section of the furnace than 
the method described under (a) and that of the 
two, method (c) is preferable to (b). Methods (b) 
and (c) are covered by patents granted in 1912. 

Fig. 5 shows a later design of the apparatus 
wherein it will be noted that the small bell is oper- 
ated by a steam cylinder placed concentric with and 
above the bell. 





Same Apparatus as Figs. 1 and 2 Except Supplementary Hopper Revolves in Charging the Blast Furnace 





Later Design in Which the Small Bell is Operated by 
a Steam Cylinder 


Fig > 
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CENTER HEAD BORING MILL 


A 73-In. Boring and Turning Machine with an 
Extra Adjustable Head. 


The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 111 Broad 


way, New York City, recently furnished the Tro 
Engine & Machine Company, Troy, Pa., with a 
73-in. boring and turning mill, equipped with a 


This machine is also built in 
three other sizes, designated as the 44, 53 and 62 in. 
sizes. This extra head is located on the rail between 
the two heads with which machines of this nature 
are regularly equipped and has a rack and p 
adjustment. If desired, the center head can be 
traversed to the left and the regular head at the 
right end of the rail brought to the center to re 
place it or the 

same 
ment can be 
used for the left 
head. In design- 
ing the machine 
care has been 
taken to central- 
ize the control 


center boring head. 


inion 


arrange- 


as far as possi- 
ble and to pro- 
vide protection 
for the gears 
and guard 
against damage 
to the machine 
should obstruc- 


tions be encoun- 
tered by any of 
the heads or bor- 
ing bars. 


The spindle 
of the central 
boring head is 


driven by an ad- 
justable - speed 
motor, having a 
range of 3 to 1, 
mounted on the 
left end of the 
cross rail. A pull 
pin conveniently 
located on the 
head provides 
three positive 
feeds, and the 
spindle has 
rapid traverse by a large handwheel. A clutch on 
the horizontal driving shaft disengages the drive 
from the central boring spindle when it is desired 
to feed the spindle without rotating it, as is some- 
times the case when finish boring is done with the 
table revolving and the center boring spindle sta- 
tionary. All the changes of feed and their reversal, 
the rapid power traverse or hand adjustment of the 
saddles and the bars and the cross rail adjustment 
and table control are within reach from the oper- 
ator’s position. One lever disengages feed, engages 
fine and coarse feed and operates the fast power 
traverse which is provided in either direction for 
the saddles and bars. Automatic releasing ratch- 
ets, located at the sides of the saddles, provide a 
hand adjustment for the saddles and bars. 

The machine is entirely self-contained, no parts 
extending below the floor line and no special founda- 
tion being required. The housings are of the con- 
ventional box-girder form with broad faces and 
double webs. There are no openings in the front 


4 It Boring and Turning Mill 
Additior 
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to the Two 
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face, the cross-rail elevating screws being lo: .teq 
between the housings, which are securely bolt 
the bed and tied together at the top by a | 
The table is deep and is strongly reinf 
by ribbing. It is supported on a large-diametey «; 
nular bearing, running in an oil bath, and is d 
by a wide-face, coarse-pitch bevel gear. Four pairs 
of parallel and eight radial T-slots are provided j; 
the surface of the table. The table spindle, wh 
long and of large diameter, is maintained in alig; 
ment by an upper and a lower bearing. The forme; 
is bored out of the solid bed and is fitted with a; 
adjustable taper bushing to take up wear, while the 
latter has a bronze bushing. An _ adjustab\k 
threaded collar on the end of the spindle is relied 
upon to prevent lifting of the table. 

The cross rail is of the three-track type, having 
a narrow gui 
at the 
with the saddle 
travers. 
ing screw lo 
cated betwee 
the guiding 
surfaces. The 
section of the 
cross rail: is 
that of a box 
girder with a 
wide face and 
corresponding- 
ly deep. Power 
adjustment is 
provided, and 
the cross rail 
can be clamped 
to the housings 
if desired. The 
bearings of the 
saddles on the 
cross rail are 
wide, and taper 
gibs are em- 
ployed to take 
up the wear. 
Each saddle 
can be locked 
in place by a 
clamping _ bolt 
when the bar 
is feeding, and 
they are swiv- 
eled by an arc 
worm at the 
top. The bars are octagonal steel forgings with a 
bearing on four sides, thus enabling wear to be 
taken up in all directions. Continuous caps are 
provided for the bars, and a binder bolt is located 
in the bottom of the cap for locking the bar when 
the saddle is feeding. The feeds are independent 
for each head, both in amount and direction for 
down, cross and angular feeding. They are positive, 
continuous and reversible and eight changes are 
provided. Steel forgings are used for the tool hold- 
ers, and provision is made for boring, turning and 
facing operations. The holders have straight shanks 
and are readily removable for the insertion of 
special boring bars. The counterweights for each 
bar are attached to the same chain, but act inde- 
pendently. The chain is placed at the rear of the 
bars to prevent interference from overhead cranes 
when placing work on or removing it from the table. 
It is emphasized that this arrangement of counter- 
weights will not pull the swings over nor interfere 
with the movement of the saddles. To guard 


brace. 


botton 


with a 
Regular Side 


Central Head in 


Heads 


Boring 









struction when feeding or the fast traverse 
aged, safety friction clutches are located on 
rtical spline shaft. 
machine can be driven by a direct or alter- 
current motor or through a belt. When a 
current motor is used, one having a 4 to | 
range is employed, ard is carried on a drive 
n the rear between the housings. From 
otor power is transmitted through a double 
clutch gears, thus providing two mechanical! 
changes, which, in conjunction with the cus 
ry minimum of 16 speeds in the controller, pro- 
at least 32 table speeds. The motor is fitted 
pushbutton control and a dynamic brake for 
the table is provided. When alternating-current 
r drive is used the power is transmitted from 
nstant-speed motor through a speed box and 
gear located in the rear of the mill, giving 12 
changes. This box fitted with a hand- 
erated friction clutch for starting and stopping 
table, and a brake controlled by the same lever 
‘right side of the mill is provided. A separate 
r, located on the top brace of the mill, is fur 
d for elevating the cross rail and providing 
power traverse to the bars and saddles. The 
t-driven machines built on the convertible 
and can be readily changed to motor drive, the 
t drive being through a single pulley to the speed 
and back gear used in connection with the 
nating-current motor drive. 


is 


are 


Universal Hollow-Hexagon Turret Lathe 

A recent product of the Warner & Swasey Com 

pany, Cleveland, Ohio, is an improved type of uni 

hollow-hexagon turret lathe. The principal 

is a new type of headstock, with the gears 

ng in oil. Other changes include an increased 

rking range, increased power of the headstock, an 

» in the rigidity and strength of the two tool 

ng units, as well as the use of larger and more 
tools. 

he pan of the machine has been placed low to 

de an increased chip space and also to give 

access to those parts of the machine directly 

er the pan. The legs have been redesigned along 

nes of the semi-box type with a wide spread to 

a solid support and secure freedom from 

on. The turret and carriage have simultan 


ire 
ro 


, 


power operation with the feeds independent « 





amas ene 


A Recently Developed Universal Hollow-Hexag 
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accidents in case the heads or bars me ach other. The turnstile operating th irret 


addie has been superseded DV a large handwhee 


‘he provision of power operation for the turret 


the feeds independ 


and carriage and the 


ent 


making 
enable two distinct 
at the 
Lurret 


+ 


rmed 


th the 


operations to be pert 


exampie, ring Wil 


. a ‘ 
Same time; Or 
' 
i 


while the carriag S [acing r recessing and 


way, it is pointed out, as many 


Ip 


tor tne 


‘ 


e placed in opera n with one set 
rectior 


0.1 to 0.00459 


Chere are 10 feed changes in each d 
arriage and the turret, ranging tron 
n. per revolution « 
controlled 


{t the spindle These changes are 


by the feed box at the headstock end of 


the machine. The.e are 12 spindle speeds, both for 
ward and reverse, which range in approximatel) 
geometrical progres n from 8 to 250 r.p.m A n 
the earlier type olf machine, the headstock ast 
solid with the bed, which tends to insure strength 
and rigidity. It is of the single-pulley type and ma 
be belted either directly to the lineshaft or t 


constant speed motor This headstock, with a 5 
belt, running on a pulley 16 in. in diameter 

able of delivering 14 hp A splash system of coi 
tinuous lubrication is employed, and this arrange 
ment is relied upon to reduce as far as possible the 
frictional loss of power in the head 


As 
to make the machine easy of 


lar as poss ibie, Tac ilities nave een 


operation 


rapid traverse of the turret saddle is relied upon t 
give quick operation, while the independent adju 
able stops for both the turret slide and the car 
reduce the setting-up time The use of a hollow 
hexagon turret permits toois to be ited from the 
nside, thus giving the maximum use of each ‘turr 
face, as well as full support for the t n direct 
line of thrust and torsional strains 

The machine is equally adaptable for bot} 
and chucking work and the automatic chuck will 
handle round stock up to a maximum diameter 
3 in., While the length turned has been increased 
to approximately 40 i The swing over the cro 
slide carriage has been increased to 17% in. and 
the maximum swing 21 n Taper turning and 
screw cutting attachments are furnished when de 
sired. The former handles tapers up to 1 in. per 
ft. in length of 15 in. The screw chasing attach 
ment cuts from 2 to 48 threads per in. of any pitch, 
and this is increased as each leader will cut three 
pitches that are either one, two or four times its 


own thread. 


W 


a ae 
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SAVING ASSEMBLY COSTS 


What May Be Done to Reduce the Amount of 
Filing and Fitting Required 


BY ALBERT A. DOWD 


During a casual visit to the assembling department 
of a large manufacturing plant, a man was noted at a 
lathe, filing a short jack shaft, which was used in the 
gear box of one of the machines manufactured by the 
company. A pile of 10 or 12 other pieces of the same 
kind was on the floor alongside of the lathe. Being 
asked what he was doing the machinist said that the 
shafts were from 0.001 to 0.002 in., too large to enter 
the holes in the jack shaft gears, so he had to touch 
them up with a file before he could assemble the parts. 
Upon examination, it was found that it was not the 
shafts which were wrong but the reamed holes in the 
gears, 

The chucking department was visited, the reamer 
calipered and found all right, and the operator said 
he had used his plug gauge in every piece. The plug 
was taken to the assembly department where it readily 
entered some of the holes but could not be forced into 
some others. Here was a mystery, the solution of 
which was found to be that the pump which supplied 
cutting lubricant to the chucking machine got out of 
order when about half of the gears had been machined 
so that the remainder were cut “dry,” and were warm 
enough when the plug was tried so that they could 
hardly be touched by the hand. As a natural conse 
quence the metal was expanded by the heat to such an 
extent that after they had become cold they were 
slightly undersize. Had the inspector for this depart- 
ment tested all the gears as he should have done, the 
error could have been rectified before they were taken 
from the room. In all probability he tried a half dozen 
or so which happened to be the first ones machined, and 
finding them all right, passed the entire lot. 

The assembler took the easiest way out of the diffi 
culty, instead of sending the gears back to be reamed 
over again, and did not even go to the trouble of find 
ing out whether the error was in shaft or gear. The 
matter was not discovered in the gear-cutting depart 
ment because an expanding arbor was used. The 
remedy for a condition of this kind was a more rigid 
inspection of parts before they reached the assembly 
department, and an order to report work not up to the 
standard to the inspector who would see that it was 
taken care of in the department responsible for the 
error. 

Another man was seen in the assembling department, 
removing the burr along the edge of a splined shaft, 
and a note was made of this, so that the operator who 
splined the shafting did the burring also while the 
machine was operating on the next piece, so that no 
loss in time resulted. The same man who was burring 
the shaft in the assembling room, also had to touch 
up the keys so they could be set into the shaft. There 
seemed no good reason why this should be necessary if 
the spline was properly cut, but an inspection showed 
the key stock to run a trifle large so that each piece 
had to be filed a trifie before it could be used. The 
remedy for this is obvious. 

One of the forks which was used to shift the gears 
in the speed box had to be taken out and filed in nearly 
every case, because the side of the fork rubbed on one 
of the other gears when in a certain position. This 
was found to be due to variations in the forgings caused 
by their being thrown into a pile while hot, so that 
some of them had a slight bow which was sufficient 
to cause the interference. A bending fixture was made 
to straighten the forks, so that no further filing was 
necessary when the next lot came along. There seemed 
to be an excessive amount of chipping on the inside of 
one of the castings, and an examination showed that in 
one place there was an interference with one of the 
sliding gears. A consultation with the patternmaker 
resulted in a slight change being made in the core box, 
so that the matter was taken care of in the next lot of 
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eastings and no further chipping at this poi: 
needed. 

Several other cases were noted which required 
ing in the assembling department, and these were 
up with the various department foremen respo 
for the production of the pieces in question wit 
result that this work was done without extra « 
the operators who produced the work. A consid 
saving in the filing and fitting costs was effected | 
various small items mentioned. 

In the tool department a number of points 
noted which increased the cost of jigs and fixtures. | 
the first place all jigs and fixtures turned out by 
department had the corners carefully rounded w 
file, in many cases the toolmaker spending several hou 
on this kind of work with the very laudable purpose of 
preventing the operator from cutting or injuring | 
elf on sharp corners. It was found that the pat 
hop had received orders not to do very much extra 
work on jig patterns, so as to keep the cost down as 
low as possible, so that very little rounding of corne 
was done on the pattern. It is certainly much cheaper 
to round a wooden corner than a cast-iron one, and ir 
structions were therefore given to the pattern shop to 
round all corners slightly when they were in such a 
position that they required handling. Jig and fixture 
patterns were looked over by the chief tool designer 
before sending to the foundry and the corners rounded 
when necessary. This little matter actually saved the 
company considerable money in a year. 

One man was seen in the toolroom laying out four 
holes in the buse of a fixture, and scribing a circle and 
prickpunching all around when the holes were simply to 
be tapped out for jackscrews and no great accuracy 
was required. As an excuse he said he didn’t know how 
accurate they had to be, and therefore laid them out 
carefully. Prick punch holes were thereafter marked 
in red pencil on the tool drawings, so that unneces- 
sary work of this kind was eliminated. Draw filing 
and polishing bushing plates, clamps, etc., was tabooed 
because it increased the cost without serving any use- 
ful purpose, except in cases where the work was for an 
outside customer when a little more care was taken so 
that the general finish would not be criticised. 

Several cases were noted of sliding fixtures having 
taper gibs, in which the gib stock was ordered only 

in. or so longer than the work to which it was to be 
applied. The ordering in department was instructed 
to order all taper gib stock at least 2 in. longer than 
the work so that a man could fit it without trouble. It 
was also observed that the amount of scraping involved 
on sliding surfaces was often excessive, sometimes re 
quiring a man to spend the greater part of a day on 
work which might have been done in a couple of hours 
had the planing been more accurately done. This mat 
ter was taken up with the planing department and a 
noticeable improvement made. 

The saving in filing and fitting costs traceable to 
the items mentioned was found to amount to a con- 
siderable sum in both assembling and tool departments 
and well repaid the company for the pains taken in 
locating the causes of the trouble. 


Output of Metals for 1914 


The production of important metals in the United 
States for 1914 as compared with 1913 is estimated by 
the Engineering and Mining Journal as follows: 


1913 1914 

Alumina, Wi osc csiie ss 49,601,500 45,000,000 
COMBOS, © Tiki tar cudeewss 1,225,735,834 1,135,730,818 
Ferromanganese, gross 

WE: ic aseeeee en ee 229,834 172,514 
Lead, net tons..... iss 433,476 533,373 
PONCE, Ie Vnitce ae wees 47,124,330 30,067,064 
Zane, net COWS... 6 «cess. 358,262 360,689 


The unsold stocks of spelter in the hands of Amer!- 
can smelters at the close of 1914 was 23,500 tons 
against 64,000 tons at the middle of the year; this was 
a large decrease—40,500 tons. The world’s production 
of copper was about 913,000 metric tons in 1914 com- 
pared with 1,006,000 tons in 1913. 
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METAL PLATE FLOOR SHOP 


ecial Section for Machining Large Pieces of 
Electrical Apparat’ s. 


BY J. J. TURTELTAULS 

question of machining large electrical ma 
; has been more or less difficult for the manu- 
ers to handle without much study. To a 


extent this problem which has confronted so 


ef a Shop in Which Large 


ind in the Foreground 





many capable engineers is now, practically speak- 
ing, a matter considered as routine work by the 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., which 
ww and has been for the last few years capable 
handling the machining of its own machines re- 
rdless of size, which, judging from some of the 
erators turned out, seems to be limitless. 
lhe Crocker-Wheeler Company now has one of 
argest and most completely equipped floor 
the world. The floor plate shop, 
h was designed and built by the.engineers of 
the company, is equipped with a sectional cast-iron 
65 ft. long and 47 ft. wide. The sections are 
edded in solid concrete and are true to level. 
the center of the shop is a boring table 226 in. 
ameter which is level with the floor, making 
ssible to turn work of considerably larger 
neters than the table, which has a central boring 
and an Espen-Lucas boring stand. There is 
in this mill a Newton slotting machine with a 
ke of 82 in., an Espen-Lucas horizontal drilling 
hine and a 6-ft. radial drilling machine. A 
n Niles electric crane running on overhead 
ks and having a span of 60 ft. makes the work 
oving the portable machinery and mill work 
nparatively easy. It is an ordinary thing at this 
to see three or four machines at work simul- 
isly on one job. 


shops in 


, 


First Stee] Works in America 


Carlos E. Godfrey has contributed a most in- 
ting chapter to our colonial iron and steel history. 
published in the Daily State Gazette, Trenton, 
|., of January 1. He quotes freely from old docu- 
and demonstrates that the first steel works in 
‘a was established at Trenton by Isaac Harrow 
before September 5, 1734. This pioneer manu- 
red various kinds of edge tools, making the steel 
that purpose. The plant appears to have been in 
nee as late as 1785. 





mi 
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7 ent ae 





Pieces of Electrical Apparatus Are 
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Combined Friction and Positive Clutch 


For internal 
duty machinery, lineshafts, etc 


use on combust engines, neav\ 
the O. K. Clutch & 
Machinery Company, Columbia, Pa., has brought out 
a combined friction and positive clutch, which is th 
nvention of H. Druschel. The advantage cla 
for this type of clutch is that the feature of a 
friction clutch gradually picking up the speed of a 


driven shaft or pulley under load, together with the 


med 


as 


Machined. The Shop Has a Sectional! Cast-Iron |} 


a Large Boring Table 


positive drive of a jaw clutch, is secured rhe 
clutch can be used either on the friction or positive 
drive, as desired, the friction being strong enough 
to carry the load. The frictional contact surface is 
large, with a simple one-screw adjustment to take 
care of wear. If the friction block should 
be replaced, this can be done by putting on two new 


need te 


wooden blocks which gives practically a new clutch 
with but little or no expense for 
the material required. 

The clutch is engaged or disengaged by 


either the labor o1 


a single 
movement of the lever, and in engaging or starting 
a load the friction will gradually start the load un 
til a certain point is reached, when it will 
release, giving the four steel driving pins a chances 
to enter a series of holes in the driven part. By 
this time the friction, which is operated by a double 
ended wedge, is entirely released and the pins carry 


slowly 





View of a Combined Friction and Positive Clutch Showing 
the Four Steel Driving Pins and Yoke for Shiftir g and the 
Double-Ended Wedge for Operating the Expansion Ring 


the load positively in practically the same way as a 
jaw clutch. 

The clutch is made in several sizes, from 20 hp. 
upward, and is designed for transmitting power at a 
speed of 100 r.p.m. 
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NEW NUT TAPPING MACHINE 


An Automatic Non-Reversing Type Employing 
the Bent-Tap | r-nc-p-e 


An automatic tapping machine employing the 
bent-tap principle has been developed by the Na- 
tional Machinery Company, Tiffin, Ohio. These 
machines are built for handling nuts of 4, %., ‘2, 
and *4 in. sizes and are of the continuous non-revers- 
ing type. The machine is designed primarily for 
tapping square nuts, but hexagonal ones can also 
be handled, and each size of machine can be equipped 
for handling both styles and also several sizes. It 
is possible by making a simple gear change to vary 
the number of nuts tapped per minute to suit the 
character of the stock used. In the *4-in. machine, 
40 nuts of shop size can be tapped in 1 min. if th 
stock is free cutting and the holes are of the proper 
size. If, on the other hand, United States standard 
nuts are being tapped, a speed 
of 30 nuts per min. is recom- 
mended, the blanks 
thicker and require more 
turns of the tap per nut. 
This also applies where the 
nuts are of tough stock or 
the holes are smaller than the 
standard size. No special type 
or grade of tap, it is empha- 


are 


as 


sized, is needed in_ this 
machine, and any standard 
straight-shank tap that has 


been successfully employed 
in a shop will equally 
satisfactory in the bent form 
for the new machine. 

The hopper container 
for the blanks is located at the 
upper left corne: of the 
machine and is made larger 
than usual. On the smaller 
size of machine it accommo 
dates about 80 lb. of blanks, 
which gives the operator con 
siderable time between fill- 
ings and enables him to at- 
tend to a battery of from 6 
to 10 machines. A vane type se 
of feed brings the nuts from ovine Ges ii 


pe 


or 


T up 


tion against the plunger or star‘er. 
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These 


whica are four in number, are rotated by a ratchet 
and pawl located at the right of the hopper. The 
vanes are inclosed, so that the pressure or we gh 
of the blanks, it is pointed out, cannot interfere 
with their operation, and the ratchet operating ‘hep 


is held between friction flanges. 


This arrangement 


is employed to prevent damage to the machine j 
scrap or thin nut blanks should tend to wedge in th, 
nut groove and interfere with the vanes, as in such 
an instance the ratchet would merely slip. 

The tap spindle and injector or starter are j; 
clined at an angle, and the blanks come out of th 
feed chute at a similar one, causing each blank t 


rest against the starter as it is advanced to the 


ihe angie of the starter is relied upon to cause the 


blanks to be tapped square with the bearing face, 
and the cutting lubricant employed keeps the fac; 


free from chips. 


+ wey ty 
trav¢ ly 


] 





Tapping M 


The tap spindle has a slight lateral] 


ichine En 


, t Principle. The Blanks 

s a wes ; . Are Placed in the Hopper at the Upper Left 

the hopper to the feed chute, | ee ll thereat tees Wit Front. The 

where they are carried by Ratchet and Pawl at the Right of the Hopper 

: ; Rotate the Vanes Regulating the Feeding of 
gravity down and into posi- the Blanks 








Two Views of the 


Head or Tap Holder with the Guerd Oper 
Head. The Guard Directs the Ejected Nuts Into a Chute Whi 
Is Opened Showing How the Nuts ss Over the Tap and Art 
Shank of the Tap Serving 


in 


( 


the View at the Left a Nut Is About to Be Ejected fron 
from 


or 


Ey 


to Suppor 


veys 
entually 


Them 
Ejected 


by 


and is counterbalanced, thus giving a variet) 


of floating movement to the 
spindle. After the starter 
has fed the blank part wa 
on the tap the spindle de 
scends during the completi 
of the tapping, thus keeping 
the blank stationary while it 
is being tapped instead 

pulling it through the nut 
holder or guides with the lik 
lihood of binding and atte: 
dant excessive wear on thi 
nut guides and tap. Th 
course of the nut after being 
tapped, its travel up the 
shank and off the end of the 
tap, due to the forcing o! 
other blanks on the tap, is 
clearly shown in one of 
accompanying illustrations 
The hood or cover over the 
head serves to direct the nuts 
ejected from the tap into 

chute at the right of the bed 
that conveys them out of the 
machine into boxes or kegs 


4] 
tne 


N. A. Petry Company, ! 
manufacturer of wing nuts and 
thumb screws of malleable iron, 
brass and bronze, has moved to 
1309 Race street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





the 


the Machine. At the Right the Hea 
the Oncoming Blanks, Those 0! 


It and Keep It Central 
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A JTOMATIC MOLDING MACHINE 


A New Stripping Plate Jolt Ramming Type for 
Rapid Mold Production 


‘ractically all of the operations entering int« 
aking of a mold, except the shoveling of sand, 
performed automatically by a new molding ma- 
that has been brought out by the Osborn Mfg 
inv, Cleveland, Ohio. The machine is intended 
e making of molds for journal boxes and work 
general character. Speed in molding is 
isized, secured through the automatic jolting 
tripping of the mold, and the drawing of the 
ern through the plate is by power, which, it is 
tends toward accuracy. The machine is in- 
d for use with any of the standard types of 

ng plate equipment. 
he construction of the jolting mechanism is 
ar to that of the builder’s plain jolting machine, 
standard Osborn air cushioned balanced jolt 
e being used. One of the particular features 
valve is that it is free from springs, catches 
loose parts. The draw cylinders are cast in a 
rle piece and large fitted bolts are employed to 
ect them to the base of the machine. The cylin- 
; extend below the base and are designed to set 
de of pipes 8 in. in diameter, which are inserted 
the foundation to receive them. The side of the 
piston rod, which is also the guide rod, is planed 
has teeth cut in it which mesh with pinions cut 





Developed Stripping Plate Jolt Ramming Mo Fr 
That Automatically Performs Practically \ the 
ms Necessary to Make Mold Except Shoveling t 
Sand 


ry 


the solid shaft extending from one cylinder 
the other. This shaft is relied upon to prevent 
ne guide rod from traveling faster than the other 
d together with the two rods is entirely inclosed 

| is self-lubricating. 
Clamps operated by air are provided to lock 
the flask and the stripping plate rigidly to the table 
' the machine although this is not always required. 
On certain classes of work, it is pointed out that 
arrangement is advantageous, and where it is 
employed a bail, which is made of spring steel to 
compensate for variations in the hight of flask, 
swings over the end of the flask. The table and 
piston are a single piece of cast iron. The standard 
Size of the table can be varied, which, it is pointed 
is sometimes desirable, where the machine is 
be used on one particular pattern. The advan- 


‘of this arrangement is that when the table is 
e approximately 1% in. less than the size of the 
, the sand does not pile up on the table, and it 
nus unnecessary to brush or blow the sand off 
re returning the stripping plate to position. 

n operation, after the flask has been filled and 
d, the air is turned into the draw cylinders, 
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The Flask ad the 


le? 
iv plate 


which strip the flask and the stripping 
from the pattern. After the 
away, the handle is 


ipward 


mold heen lifted 
tnrown to the Oppos té 
position, thus supplying air above the piston and re 


turning the stripping plate ready for 


valve 


the next mold 
This use of air on both sides of the cylinder piston, 
it is pointed out, is an important feature of the ma 
chine, since it is not necessary to wait for the ex 
haust to escape from below the cylinder and then 


depend upon gravity for the return. 


The stripping 
and lowering 


actions, it 1S emphasized, are 


equall 


as rapid as when done by hand on an old type of 
macnine. 
The following table give the principal d 


mensions and specifications of the machine 


Rat strij 
Maxi! 
May 


The equipment furnished with the machine in 
cludes all the necessary piping, valves, lubricators, 
etc., and the machine supplied is ready to set on the 


foundation. 


The Vilter Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been represented by William E. Hexamer for the 
last 20 the East, as general sales manager, 
has removed its Eastern office and warehouse from 864 
North Franklin street, Philadelphia, Pa., to the prop- 
erty located at the southwest corner of Twenty-fifth 
and Wharton streets, in the same city. It occupies a 
main building, 200 x 300 ft., and has recently com- 
pleted a new building for shops, 100 x 100 ft., and a 
fitting department for carrying smal] machines, 40 x 80 
ft.. and now has all departments concentrated. The 
office is located in a separate building, 30 x 40 ft. The 
company will continue its New York office at 17 East 
Twenty-fourth street. It will carry a full line of fit- 
tings, supplies and small machines ranging from 1 ton 
to 25 tons in the Philadelphia warehouse for immediate 
shipment. 


which 


years in 


The N. A. Cressman Company, Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed sole selling agent 
for the North Penn Washer Company, Hatfield, Pa., 
which manufactures wrought steel washers and special 
steel] disks. 











Blast-Furnace Gas for Coke Ovens 


German Tests to Compare Its Use As 
a Fuel with Coke-Oven Gas for Mak- 


ing Coke Show 


One of the next steps in the promotion of fuel 
economy in blast-furnace and steel plpants is the use 
of blast-furnace gas to heat by-product coke ovens. 
In this way the high value coke-oven gas is set free 
to be applied in places where the low value blast- 
furnace gas could not be used. So far this process 
has not advanced beyond the experimental stage, 
although it has been talked of for some time. Pro- 
fessor O. Simmersbach of Breslau, who is well 
known for his work on blast-furnace and coke-oven 
problems, recently published in Stahl und Eisen a 
paper on this particular subject, giving the results 
of work done at the Friedrich Wilhelms Hiitte at 
Miilheim on the Ruhr. 


COMPARATIVE TESTS ON KOPPERS OVENS 


Two tests were carried out on a Koppers oven 
32 ft. 9 in. long, 8 ft. 6 in. high and 19% in. 
average width; the first with the usual coking time, 
and the second with the shortest possible coking 
time. The details of the charge are given in Table 
1. In both tests coals of almost the same composi- 
tion were used, and as the coke in both cases was 
of the same nature, the results are strictly com- 
parable. 


Table 1 Details of the Charges in Com parative Tests 
Test 1 Test 2 
Coal 
Moisture, per cent 13.10 13.40 
Volatile matter, per cent - 23.86 23.75 
Ash, per cent ; ap 6.82 6.38 
Oven charge: 
Dry coal, kilograms. . 7,647 7,620 
Water, kilograms : : 1,153 1,180 
Moist coal, kilograms 8,800 8,800 
Coke: 
Ash, per cent 901 8.76 


Volatile matter, per cent 


3.72 3.91 
The coking time in the first case was 29 hr., 
aithough the coke was not pushed until the end of 
30 hr. The gas was not burned the last hour. With 
the second test the time was only 25 hr. Tempera- 
ture measurements were made each half hour in six 
different places, the exact locations being shown in 
a diagram in the original article, and the results 
given in tables and diagrams. Two of the latter 
are reproduced. Fig. 1 shows results obtained in 
the first test. The firm line gives temperatures 
taken in the middle of the charge, 3 ft. 342 in. above 
the bottom of the oven. The dotted line shows those 
measured in the upper part of the oven above the 
charge, 4 in. below the roof. Fig. 2 shows similar 
results obtained in the second test. The average 
temperature in the heating flue in the first case 
was 1125 deg. C., and in the second 1173 deg. C. 
Corresponding to the difference in these tem- 
peratures the charge was heated more slowly and 
to a less amount in the first case. This is seen 
first in the evaporation of the moisture of the 
charge that took 8% hr. in the first test and 61% hr. 
in the second. Further in the first case the tem- 
perature of 1000 deg. C. was only reached at the 
end of 24 hr., but in the second in 21 hr. Also 
in the first test the highest temperature reached 
in the charge was 1080 deg. C. after 29 hr., but 
in the second test this temperature was obtained 
in less than 23 hr., and the highest reached was 
1150 deg. C. in 25 hr. The temperatures in the 
gas space above the charge show. similar conditions. 
The critical temperature for ammonia decompo- 
sition of 900 deg. C. was first reached in test No. 1 


Gratifying Results 


in 22 hr., while in the second test in 16 hr. In 
the first test it only remained 7 hr. above this 
temperature, but in the second 9 hr., a condition 
deserving serious consideration. The average tvm- 
perature of the preheated blast-furnace gas in the 
first test was 1022 deg. C., varying from 990 to 
1070 deg. That of the air was 1044 deg. C., vary- 
ing from 1010 to 1090 deg. With the second test 
the average temperature in the gas regenerator 
was 922 deg. C., and in the air chamber 966 deg. 
The waste gas temperature in both tests increased 
about the same amount during the coking time, in 
the first test from 240 to 280 deg., and in the 
second from 310 to 360 deg. 


COMPARISON OF BLAST-FURNACE AND COKE-OVEN GAS 


If these results are compared with those pre- 
viously obtained when heating with coke-oven gas 
it is found that the temperature of the charge is 
considerably higher, at a given period of the coking 
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Fig. 1—Temperatures in Coke Ovens with Test No. 2 


time, when using blast-furnace gas. This is shown 
in Table 2, where test No. 1 is taken for comparison. 


Table 2. Temperatures of the Charge 


Heating with Coke-oven gas | Blast-furnace gas 
Beginning of water End of Beginning 
evaporation in the third | of third 

eenter in 100 deg. C hour With | hour Wit! 
12.1 | | 13.1 

per cent | . —— per cent 

water i water 

End of water End of Beginning | 

evaporation thirteenth of ninth 

hour | hour 

i 
TEMPERATURES, DEG. C. 

13th hour 100 570 
14th hour 130 650 
16th hour 200 750 
20th hour 430 820 
22d hour 720 900 
24th hour 950 1000 
26th hour ; 980 1050 
28th hour ae 5 1050 1080 


—— 


Toward the end the temperatures come together 
because then less heat is used for the distillation 
242 
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th for radiation, and the oven taking blast- 
fu. ace gas, with its average top temperature 150 
de. higher, is at a disadvantage. Calculation shows 
t} blast-furnace gas gives 44 per cent. more 
pr juets of combustion at the same temperature 
th 1 coke-oven gas, using the analyses of the gases 
n he tests, which with the same heating surface 
w. give better heat transfer. Also the composi- 
tion of the products of combustion and the specific 
heat of the constituents, show that at 1100 deg. C. 
the heat contents of 1 cu. m. from blast-furnace 
gas are 497.1 cal., and from coke-oven gas 477.1 
¢: This combines with the greater volume of the 
products of combustion to give better heat transfer 
from the gases to the furnace walls. 
Theoretical considerations are also given, that 
ed not be gone into in detail here, to show that 
blast-furnace gas and heated air mix more 
‘eadily than coke-oven gas and air, and also give 
nger flame more uniform in heating value. This 
gives the possibility of building coke ovens still 
yher, without special arrangements such as heat- 
ng from the top, and also insures better and more 
form heating of the coke-oven walls. 


COMPARATIVE HEAT BALANCES 


The heat balances of the two tests are then 
worked out carefully in detail, the final results being 


+ —+—+— +4 —+ 
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Hours 


Temperatures in Coke Ovens with Test No 


given below-in Tables 3 and 4. 
Table 3. Heat Balances in Test No. 1. 


Per 1 Kg. of Dry Coal. 


coming Calories Outgoing Calories 

Heat value in the gas.763.6 1. In the coke..........342.8 

Heating of the gas to 2. In the steam........147.8 

er 2.6 3. In the waste gases. . .160.0 
\ir for combustion at 4. Gasifying and heating 

1) GO. . Cas eoeek cous 26.4 Gar GG OES. ...6s..- 46.3 
—-- 5. Radiation and work 

792.6 of coking. 98.9 

792.6 


If 160 calories are taken from this total, being 
ne heat carried off by the waste gases, then 632.6 
‘lories are left which are transmitted to the coal 
r use. If this amount is made equal to 100 the 

at distribution is 
Per cent. 


In the 





EE CCE ee ee ee iat Go 
me Gi Gs sign os ceed Jecdcs Voeuweaes ane 
Em GR is ccicae se ok wes panes Peete 5.81 
ek Re er an ye 1.01 
Distillation and radiation................++-- 15.58 

' 100.00 
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Similar results for test No. 2 
ble 4. 


are given in Ta- 


Table 4 Heat Balances in 
Per 1 Kg 


Calories 


Test No 
of Dry Coal 
Incoming 


Outgoing Calories 


1. Heat value in the gas.729.9 1. In the coke 368.7 
2. Heating the gas to 11 In the steam 152.1 
deg. C. .. 2.9 ‘ In the waste gases 148.9 

3. Air for combustion at +. Gasifying and heating 
120 deg 22.7 tar and gas 47.3 

» Radiation and work 
755.5 of coking 38.5 


When worked out as before the heat distribution is: 


Per cent 


In the coke 60.78 
In the steam 25.07 
In the gas 6.76 
In the tar 1.04 


In the distillation and radiation 6.35 
100.00 


Based on these results, Professor Simmersbach 
estimates that, at the present condition of coke- 
oven technology, if blast-furnace gas is used, each 
kilogram of dry coal needs about 750 to 775 cal., 
based on a heating value of blast-furnace gas of 
about 900 cal. per cu. m. (101 B.t.u. per cu. ft.). 
In designing this should be taken as the lowest 
amount necessary. G. B. W. 


Electric and Combustion Furnaces Com- 
pared 


A comparison of electric and combustion furnaces 
for metallurgical work is given by Dorsey A. Lyon and 
Joseph F. Cullen in the following terse summary: 

In the combustion furnace, no matter what form of 
fuel is used, the temperature cannot exceed 2000 deg. C, 

In the combustion furnace the efficiency varies from 
2 per cent. to 60 per cent., whereas in the electric fur 
nace it averages about 60 per cent. 

In the combustion furnace not only is it necessary 
to take care of the products of combustion, but these 
products may reduce the efficiency of the 
whereas the electric furnace is free from 
culties. 

In the electric furnace the temperature attainable 
is the same, whether the furnace is operated on a com- 
mercial or a laboratory scale. 

In the electric furnace the heat may be deve'oped 
at any desired point, and by passing the current through 
the substance that is to be treated, the heat necessary 
for the operation may be developed within the substance 
itself. 

The temperature of an 
absolute control. 

Any atmosphere desired, neutral, oxidizing or re- 
ducing, may be obtained within the electric furnace. 
This feature, together with the fact that the product 
is generally much purer than that of the combustion 
furnace, is a great factor in favor of the 
furnace. 


process, 


diffi- 


these 


electric furnace is under 


electric 


New Potash Bulb for Carbon Determinations 


George P. Vanier, chief chemist of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, Steelton, Pa., has been awarded a cer- 
tificate of merit by the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for his potash bulb. This bulb has been 
particularly designed for use in the determination in 
industrial laboratories of the total carbon in iron or 
steel. In such laboratories time is often a very im- 
portant factor. The bulb is of large capacity, and 
by the provision of a glass spiral in which the gases 
of combustion of the sample under test and the potash 
solution circulate together, a high rate of absorption 
of carbonic acid is obtained. With the bulb is com- 
bined a drying tube. Mr. Vanier has also designed 
zine tubes and sulphuric acid bulbs for use in connec- 
tion with the Vanier combustion train for the deter- 
mination of carbon in steel by the direct combustion 
method with the electric furnace. 
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A New Safety Hood for Emery Wheels 


The Pittsburgh Emery Wheel Company, Roch- 
ester, Pa., has put on the market a new design of 
safety hood for emery wheels, which, it is stated, 
meets all the requirements of the Pennsylvania De- 
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4 New Desig f Safety H Emer Wheels in W I 
Heavy Steel Plat Is Exter Us i e Whee I 
Almost Entirely Encircl I ‘ In. Ste Channel 
partment of Labor and Industry. The opening for 
the dust exhaust is located at an angle of about 35 
deg. above the horizontal center line in the rear. 
These hoods are made with a continuous 8-in. 
ny channel from a point where the adjustable front 
Hi plate is located on the upper part of the wheel clear 


around the back under the bottom and up the front. 
This is in one piece and makes the hood very rigid. 
The side plates are 44 in. thick. The outside plate 
has three strong hinges, so that it can be opened 
the same as a door to permit the removal of wheels 
and the replacing of new ones, the 
locked by keys. 

There is a cast-iron cup mounted on these hoods 
to protect the ends of the spindle and nut, which 
prevents the possibility of a man being caught and 
ee injured. The front plate, which is adjustable, is of 
steel 1» in thick and may be set at any angle to con- 
form to the nature of the work to be ground. This 
plate is held by a strip of steel !\ in. thick, sub- 
% stantially bolted to a steel casting that in turn is 
riveted to the top of the encircling steel channel, 


door being 


and these hoods in conjunction with the taper 
2 y flanges, or safety collars, having a *4-in. per ft. 
taper, are practical and fool-proof. This front ad- 


justable plate is set so as to allow about 1 in. be- 
tween the wheel and the plate, so that should a 


Be wheel break and the parts open on the collars or 
: flanges, they will not strike the plate, as the wheel 
‘ mT very seldom opens more than !» in. before the ma- 
i chine is stopped. 

a4 These hoods are constructed so that there is 


plenty of room beneath the wheel where the metal 


and heavy particles of emery may accumulate, and 
- the dust is taken away above the horizontal center 
= line in the rear sufficiently high to permit nearly 
all the heavy particles to drop and only the dust to 
a 4' he taken though the exhaust system, as experience 
s. shows that the taking of the heavy particles through 
the exhaust system and fan cuts the system to 
‘ 
aie 
‘- 
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pieces in a short time, and it is very easy to ave 
this heavy material removed in a wheelbarrow. The 
outside door of the hoods may be quickly opened. 
either for changing the flanges or collars, or the 
wheel, or to remove the accumulated material i; the 
hood. The exhaust openings in the back of these 
hoods are all made of the diameter required by the 
Department of Labor and Industry, not on! 
Pennsylvania, but New Jersey and New York, 4: 
which will probably be the standard in all n 
facturing states. 


1d 


A Twin Grease Extractor for Feed Water 


James Beggs & Co., 36 Warren street, New York 
City, have brought out a type of Blackburn-Smit} 
feed water filter and grease extractor, having t 
bodies controlled by a single inlet and outlet 
[It is designed so that one part of the filter 
be put out of service for cleaning while the other 
carries the regular load, and both sides are available 
for the peak load. In this way, it is emphasized, 
the thorough filtration of the water is secure 
all times. 


The filter chests are the same as in the 














Filter or Grease Ex 
Handwheels at the Right 
Shall Be in Service at Any U0 
for Cleaning During Periods of Light 
Interrupting the Continuity of Filtratio: 


Recently Developed Twin Feed Water 
tractor Th Position of the 

Which Filter 
Thus Providing 
Without 


Time, 
Load 


vidual type of this company, each being divided into 
an inlet and outlet chamber by a partition carrying 
the filtering cartridges. The turning of both of the 
valves to one limit by-passes one of the bodies, while 
the other is by-passed by turning both valves to the 
other limit. Alternate operation and cleaning of 
either side is thus permitted, and the combined 
operation of both sides, as for example, during the 
peak load, is accomplished by turning the valve to 
the middle position. The valves are of the double- 
seat type, and the disk working between them is 
self-seating. The opening of the filter is facilitated 
by the use of a large cover held in place by swing 
bolts, the crane and turnbuckle shown lifting, swing- 
ing and holding the cover during the cleaning opera- 
tion. The filtering cartridges consist of two con- 
centric perforated brass cylinders, covered with 
linen cloth, so that two uniform separated and suc- 
cessive filtering surfaces are placed in the path of 
the entering water. 
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A Portable Lathe for Railroad Shops 


he American Tool Works Company, Cincin- 
Ohio, has recently built a portable lathe for a 
railroad shop. It is intended for use in rail- 
and large machine shops, __ _»& 

re it is more economical to 
the machine to the work 

ead of taking the work to 
nachine. 

The lathe is a standard tool 
the exception that it is 


nted on three wheels and | 
long lever for hauling 


the shop. This arrange- 
it is pointed out, gives 
which is ready for serv- 
any part of the shop at | 
moment’s notice. 
nsists of the builder’s 

ar 16-in. high-duty type 
patented motor-driven 

red head arranged for 
t speed changes. The use 
the three wheels provides 


ally a 





hree-point bearing on the 
r, which is generally em- 
ed for tools of this char- 


ter, as the chances of a ma- ee — 
! mounted getting out It le Desired to 1 
alignment are slight, even 

igh the floor is not perfectly level. The other 
iipment of the lathe includes change gear mech- 
i double plate all steel geared apron, a 
hilled bed, a heavy tailstock which is held in place 

four bolts and bronze bearings throughout. 


t SO 


sm, a 


A Long Stroke Heavy Drawing Press 


lo provide a long stroke heavy drawing press 
high capacity the Waterbury Farrel Foundry & 
Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn., has brought 
t a press of the rack and pinion type. It is de- 


gned for drawing long shells of brass, such as are 








New Long Stroke Heavy Drawing Press of the Rack and 

on Type with Shifting Belt Drive Designed for Manu 

turing Field Gun Cartridge Cases and Other Long Brass 
Shells 
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used for field gun cartridge cases, 
tire pumps, plumbers’ supplies, ete 
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thermos bottles. 


The machine has a shifting belt drive and is 
driven by double belts which insure against acci- 
dents from overrunning the gate if the belt should 





break. The stroke of the gate adjustable fro 
maximum of 48 in. down to approximately 12 
this variation being accomplished by adjusting the 
dogs on the front of the gate. These automat 


shift the belts on each end of the stroke, according 
to the well-known belt 
on many makes of planing machines. The handle at 


shifting principle employed 


the left enables the operator to 
stop it at will. 


reverse tne rate or 


There are three speed changes, high, interm 


diate and low, obtained through change vearing \t 


the maximum speed the gate has a drawing speed 
of approximately 20 ft. per min. and a return speed 
that is about 5 ft. greater The slowest feed give 
a drawing stroke of 10 ft. and the return stroke ji 
25 per cent. greater The capacity of the machin 
at the highest speed is 20 tons, and at the nter 
mediate or slow speed it will pull to the rated capac 


\ of 30 tons 


The 


following table gives the principal dimen 


ions and specifications of the machine: 

WW 

\ 

‘> 

Te 

T, 

VV ¢ 

The equipment furnished with the machine ir 


cludes an overhead countershaft 
guards for protecting the gears 


and tne necessatr 


Horizontal Inclosed-Impeller Centrifugal Pump 


A horizontal single suction inclosed 
impeller centrifugal pump has been developed by the 
Goulds Mfg. Company, Falls, N. Y It is de 


signed for higher speeds than the pump formerly built, 


stage single 


Seneca 
and is intended for direct connection to electric motors 
operating with direct current or 
at frequencies of 25, 
of the volute type and can be 
eight different 
charge elbow and saving space where the room avail 
able for pipe fittings is limited. The impeller is of the 
inclosed type and is hydraulically balanced against end 
thrust. 


alternating current 


50 and 60 cycles. The casing 
swiveled to any one 0 


¢ 


positions, thus dispensing with a di 











Export Movement Set Forward at St. Louis 


A Notable ‘Convention at Which the 
Foreign Trade Problems of the Smaller 
Manufacturer Were Given Prominence 


The foreign trade movement was given a distinct impetus by the convention held at St. Louis, 
January 21 and 22, called by the National Foreign Trade Council. As at the first convention held in 
Washington in May, 1914, the iron and steel and machinery trades were represented in an important 
way. President Farrell of the Steel Corporation is the chairman of the Council, and several of its 
members are heads of important steel-making, machinery and metal-working companies. Upward of 
300 delegates were in attendance at St. Louis representing manufacturing, exporting, banking and 
transportation interests, and in many cases boards of trade and other commercial organizations in 
various sections of the country. 

The makers of the programme wisely decided to give prominence to the problems of the smaller 
manufacturer and merchant in the development of foreign trade. This naturally brought up the 
question of the legality of combinations of manufacturers for foreign trade extension. The discussion 
on this latter question was most interesting. The convention also got deeper into the merchant marine 
problem than it probably intended. Secretary of Commerce Redfield was on the programme to speak on 
the work of his department, but made a second appearance before the convention to defend the admin- 


istration’s vessel-purchase policy. 


It is safe to say that the delegates to St. Louis have attended few conventions from which they 
obtained as much practical information. All had read the equal of volumes on export trade problems, 
but in this convention they got direct from men who had specialized on the subject, the answers to ques- 
tions that have been uppermost in such discussions since the outbreak of war in Europe. 

There were no resolutions. The Council, at a meeting lasting far into the night before the con- 
vention opened, decided that information and discussion and right direction of the thought of those in 
attendance were the things to be aimed at rather than the passing of resolutions. Convention resolu- 
tions are often none too well considered, and many times represent the opinions of the few, perfunc- 
torily acquiesced in by the majority. The Foreign Trade Council is non-partisan and non-political and 
aims at things on which business men can unite rather than those on which they may disagree. 


May Manufacturers Combine for Export Trade? 


An important subject discussed and one that 
brought out opposite views was whether American 
manufacturers can combine in carrying on export 
trade to the extent of fixing prices on such sales 
and adopting measures to exert their combined 
strength in meeting foreign competition in outside 
markets. W. L. Saunders, chairman of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, New York, read a paper on “Gov- 
ernment Regulation of Commerce as Affecting For- 
eign Trade,” in which he took the position, “based on 
legal advice from those who have studied this sub- 
ject and are most competent to interpret the sit- 
uation,” that “there is nothing in the Sherman 
law that prohibits price fixing, pools and trade com- 
binations of American producers in selling goods for 
delivery into foreign countries,” and that the term 
“foreign commerce” in the Sherman act “is evi- 
dently intended to apply to importations and not 
exportations.” For example, “Two men located in 
Italy to promote the sale of American-made tools 
have a perfect right to get together and fix prices 
and terms so long as they do not violate the laws 
of the country in which they are doing business.” 

Mr. Saunders said that in all the suits brought 
by the Government under the anti-trust act there 
is no instance of prosecution because of conditions 
involving export trade, nor are any such suits likely 
to be brought. He explained the workings of the 
German cartel system of bounties and premiums 
for exports and told how German manufacturers 


secured freight rebates on goods delivered at the 
seaboard for export. He referred to the Steel Cor- 
poration as an illustration of the effect of combina- 
tion in extending foreign trade, its trade abroad 
having increased in ten years from $10,000,000 to 
$90,000,000 a year. He did not favor sending an 
agent to a foreign country as a representative of 
several different lines, believing that such a man in 
his effort to cover several lines does full justice to 
none. A strong organization must be maintained 
and a large volume of business done. In conclusion 
he said: 

We do about twenty thousand millions of dollars 
worth of business in manufactured products in our home 
trade and only about one thousand millions in foreign 
countries. Of all our manufactured exports about one- 
third is represented by mineral oil, iron and steel and 
agricultural machinery, thus indicating that export 
trade in American manufactured products is the most 
fertile and encouraging field which is now open for 
cultivation and expansion. 

COPPER TRADE NEEDS POWER TO COMBINE 


John D. Ryan, president of the Amalgamated 
Copper Company, took issue with Mr. Saunders and 
said that with the Sherman act in its present form 
it would be unsafe for American manufacturers to 
form combinations in the foreign trade. He re- 
ferred to the experience of the copper producers 
of this country in selling in foreign markets. The 
German buyers of copper, for example, had com- 
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ed to force down the price and persisted in stay- 
out of the market at times, meanwhile working 
r stocks down to the last pound, so as to force a 
ession from some American seller. Since the 
erican producers could not combine on a price, 
foreign buyers were able to buy cheaply by 
ting until some one of the producers was forced 
necessity to sell at a sacrifice. The speaker be- 
ed that it should be possible for American man- 
icturers to combine in handling foreign trade, but 
had been informed by a former attorney-general 
t such agreements would be held in violation of 
Sherman act. Another attorney-general, he 
id, had taken the opposite view, but this left the 
estion a mooted one, and until there was proper 
eyislation he did not consider it safe to attempt 
ncerted effort in foreign markets. 
D. E. Skinner, of the Port Blakeley Mill Com- 
ny, Port Blakeley, Wash., said that after many 
nferences at Washington and careful investiga- 
n, in the course of which he had received a letter 
m an attorney-general (Wickersham), he and 
thers engaged in the lumber business in the State 
Washington had decided to go ahead with the 
formation of a company in which all were repre- 
sented, for the carrying on of their export trade. 
Mr. Wickersham had said that the Sherman act 
vould not apply to a co-operative movement for 
carrying on export trade. [Mr. Ryan here inter- 
polated, and in so doing produced a laugh, saying 
that Mr. Wickersham was the attorney-general who 
had told him that manufacturers who combined in 
foreign trade were in danger of prosecution under 
the Sherman act. | 


GROUP DISCUSSION 


In the group meeting of Thursday afternoon, 
devoted to Government regulation of commerce as 
iffecting foreign trade, Mr. Skinner indicated fur- 
ther what had been done by himself and associates 

get authoritative opinion on this important phase 

the movement for foreign trade extension. It 
had been the expectation that some qualifying sec- 
tion would be inserted in the Clayton act, but this 
had not been done. Many senators and others with 
whom he had discussed the matter at Washington 
took the view that co-operation and even combina- 
tion by manufacturers in connection with foreign 
trade was not prohibited by the Sherman act. In 
the State of Washington 1000 idle men could be set 
t work in the lumber trade under the co-operative 
plan about to be put into effect. 

Mr. Ryan, Mr. Saunders, W. S. Horner of Goff, 
Horner & Co., Pittsburgh, and others, participated 

the discussion at the group meeting. Mr. Saun- 
lers agreed with Mr. Skinner that the organization 

‘a selling company for the purpose of securing 
export business would be entirely within the law, 
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provided, of course, that the operation of such a 
company did not restrain or limit trade in the 
United States and did not create unfair competi- 
tion. The limits of co-operation in this respect 
could be well determined by the Foreign Trade 
Commission. 


EX-GOV. FRANCIS HOLDS CQ-OPERATION IN EXPORTS IS 
LAWFUL 


It was a surprise to many who sat in the con- 
vention to hear the confident expressions by some 
of the speakers as to the legality of co-operation 
by manufacturers in the foreign trade. At the 
banquet on Thursday evening Alba B. Johnson, the 
toastmaster, brought up the question of selling in 
foreign countries at a lower price than prevailed at 
home. He asked whether public opinion in the 
United States had arrived at the point where it 
approved of American business men making lower 
export prices for their products than those made at 
home. He also asked whether the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would eventually authorize low 
combination rates by domestic railroads and the 
steamship lines so that the rail haul on export busi- 
ness would be at a considerably less rate than was 
charged for domestic business. He considered the 
answer to these questions vitally important. 

Ex-Governor Francis of Missouri, who spoke 
later in the evening, said that while he was a Demo- 
crat and Mr. Johnson was a Republican, he was 
free to say that the American manufacturer would 
be allowed to compete in the markets of the world 
with the foreign manufacturer, making such prices 
as were necessary to get the business. He also 
wanted to say as a member of the party in power 
that it would be possible to make such through rates 
as were necessary to obtain business in foreign 
markets. He said also that for manufacturers to 
combine to further export trade was not contrary 
to the anti-trust laws. These positive declarations 
on mooted questions coming from such a source 
and given as though representing administration 
sentiment, caused no little comment among 
ernor Francis’s hearers. They raised the question 
in a good many minds whether sentiment is actually 
growing at Washington in favor of removing the 
trammels that now limit manufacturers who would 
increase their foreign trade. 

Governor Francis told of an interview some 
years ago with the head of the Deutsche Bank, in 
which the former, after avowing his opposition to 
protection, gave as a reason the fact that some 
American manufacturers were selling their products 
in Germany at lower prices than they were asking 
at home. To which his German friend replied, 
“Why, that is what we have done in our foreign 
trade for years and are doing yet.” 


Gov 


A Sharp Passage on Merchant Marine 


A political turn was given the proceedings by the 
cussion of Friday morning on an American mer- 
ant marine. The paper of James J. Hill, read by 
Louis Schaefer, of W. R. Grace & Co., New York, 
Mr. Hill’s absence, took the position that to buy 
American merchant marine by big subsidies 
uld be a losing game. “There are but two re- 


irces,” the writer held—‘“one a merchant marine 
ned and operated by the Government, and the 
ier a merchant marine operated by and for the 
people.” In referring to the former, Mr. Hill made 
s'atements that called out a heated reply from Sec- 


retary Redfield in his second appearance before the 
convention. 

Mr. Hill said of government ownership: “Aside 
from the complications almost certain to drag us 
sooner or later into the European conflict, owing to 
the uncertain and conflicting claims of national neu- 
trality, this policy would be followed by the total 
destruction of the private shipping interest. Priv- 
ate enterprise cannot possibly compete with the Gov- 
ernment which pays no interest on the cost of its 
ship, and throws aside considerations of profit and 
loss.” Referring to the Panama Railway as an ex- 
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ample of Government operation, Mr. Hill said that 
its freight rate in the year 1913 was 3.48 cents per 
ton per mile as against 0.7268 cents for all the rail- 
roads in the United States; that is, the Government 
rate was almost five times the rate made by private 
enterprise over the entire country and yet, aside from 
the higher cost of coal, the Panama line presented 
few if any more difficulties in operation than other 
managements have to overcome. He believed that 
the only method of restoring the American merchant 
marine was by private initiative. “The American 
merchant marine needs just one thing, but that it 
must have if it is to revive. Put it on an exact 
equality with the other shipping systems of the 
world. Let the American citizen be authorized to 
procure and operate vessels on the same terms as the 
citizen of any other country is under its laws, and 
his ability and enterprise will do the rest.” 


Secretary Redfield’s Reply 


Secretary Redfield in replying was under evi- 
dent stress. Among other things, he said: 


Why have we here in America so much the habit 
of criticising first and getting the facts afterward? 
Why has not somebody come and asked me a single 
question as to the truth in these matters before body 
after body has published statements which are full of 
dreams? It has been advertised all over the country 
that there would be trouble if the Government bought 
German ships. I have here an offer to sell the Govern- 
ment twelve English ships available immediately. Did 
anybody raise the question that there will be interna 
tional complications if we bought these English ships? 
We have had offers to sell to the Government French 
ships available immediately. Has anybody raised the 
question of international complications if we buy these 
French ships? I gave to a merchant in Louisville yes- 
terday a letter from the British ambassador saying 
there was no objection to his purchasing a German 
ship to be used in South American trade. 


Secretary Redfield went on at length to answer 
statements made concerning the earnings of the 
-anama Steamship Company, and contradicted pub- 
lished statements that the company did not charge 
off depreciation and make proper allowance for in- 
terest on capital cost. He took up the question of 
the cost of American built vessels, and gave as the 
chief reason why it was high the fact that here one 
vessel at a time is built, whereas abroad, with con- 
struction standardized, a number of ships of the 
same size and design are built at one time. He cited 
the low freight rate on vessels on the Great Lakes, 
and said that the lowest rate for bulk freight to be 
had anywhere is in an American steamer operated 
by men paid American wages, with an American 
captain and other officers, and a steamer that lies 
idle five months in the year. 

The Secretary referred to what he called extor- 
tionate freight rates now asked by vessel owners. 
He quoted from letters written by shippers com- 
plaining of an increase in shipping rates of 50 to 
500 per cent. Many shippers complained that they 
could not move their goods at any rates, the vessel 
companies refusing to receive them. 

The Secretary told of calls upon him by men who 
asked that the plan for Government purchase of 
ships be held up, but instead they had no plan for 
preventing extortion in shipping rates—‘that extor- 
tion that is closing American factories, is causing 
the cabling to stop orders and is hindering our com- 
merce for the benefit of foreign stockholders in cer- 
tain European steamship companies at a time when 
we have before us the biggest opportunity in our 
history. 

“But I want you to know this, that if private 
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capital will do the work that American comm: rce 
needs to be done, at a reasonable rate, taking » 
account the unusual conditions of the case, there 
will be one thing said, and that is, ‘God bless 
And we will keep hands off. 

“I am getting tired of being told that there are 
ships enough in the South American trade. I a 
little weary of the heavy travel we always spea 
from the United States to the south. But how a 
the trade from the south to the United States? 


0 


a 
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Government Purchase Cannot Remedy the Pres. 
ent Congestion 


Welding Ring, of Mailler & Quereau, New York. 
was on the programme with a paper on “An Amer 
ican Merchant Marine.” He followed Secretar 
Redfield, and in his remarks cut loose from his 
paper to answer the Secretary’s advocacy of Go 
ernment purchases of ships. He said: 


I venture the assertion, and I think I will be sup 
ported by every practical man in the shipping business 
that every available steamer suitable for carrying 
cargoes is employed to its utmost capacity at the pres- 
ent time. There are no idle steamers, except those that 
are interned and cannot be employed. 

Secretary Redfield failed to tell us where he is going 
to get steamers to carry cargoes. I am a shipper; | an 
interested in a steamship company, and I think I know 
from a practical point of view quite as well as M) 
Redfield does from a theoretical point of view. 

In Genoa alone at the last report, there were fifty- 
four steamers unable to get unloading berths to dis- 
charge their cargoes. From Havre came a cablegram: 
“Send no more steamers to Havre. We have no means 
of affording them space to discharge their cargo and no 
means of securing sufficient help to do it. The men 
have gone to war and we cannot handle the cargoes.” 

In the port of London the vice-president of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine showed me a cablegram 
mentioning the names of steamers that had been there 
from fifteen days to a month and a half, asking when 
they would be discharged. 

Now, that all takes up a vast amount of the carry 
ing capacity of the world. How is that vacancy going 
to be supplied? Mr. Redfield says he knows of steam- 
ers that fan be bought. I wish he had said chartered, 
because I would take offhand five steamers at the pres- 
ent time and pay enormous rates for them if I cou 
get them. I cannot get them. 

Mr. Redfield says the Government can do it. Will 
a shipowner sell any more readily or charter any more 
readily to the Government than he would to an indi- 
vidual or to a corporation? 

Mr. Ring emphasized the point that the conges- 
tion of freight is only in Europe. Contrary to what 
Mr. Redfield had said, there has been an ample sup- 
ply of tonnage to South American ports ever since 
the war began. The high freights are to Europe. 
Conditions are abnormal. The Government cannot 
cure them, and shippers and vessel owners must 
do the best they can until conditions change. 


FREE SHIPS ADVOCATED 


In his paper Mr. Ring set out in an authorita- 
tive way the handicaps of American ownership and 
operation of vessels in the foreign trade. Of Gov- 
ernment purchase as a remedy, he said that if ves- 
sels were purchased at high prices now, it would 
be impossible to operate them profitably later when 
rates decline. The Government ships would be un- 
fair competition for those now in the trade. On the 


other hand, if the Government proposes the leasing 
of such tonnage to private operators, it would have 
to do it either on a lower basis of cost than in the 
open market or with a Government endorsement 
against loss in operation. 


Either of these methods 
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| amount to a practical subsidy, and this coun- 
is repeatedly gone on record against subsidies. 
‘emedy the speaker advocated was a change in 
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navigation laws which would permit buying ships 
where they can be bought cheapest and their opera- 
tion in competition with the ships of other nations. 


How the Smaller Manufacturer May Get Export Trade 


\ large number of the 300 delegates who listened 
such close attention to all the papers and dis- 
sions belong in the smaller manufacturer class— 
is, small as compared with the caliber of con- 
lations like the Standard Oil Company, the Steel 
Corporation and the International Harvester Com- 
, which are commonly thought of in connection 
exports. The greater part of the Thursday 
afternoon session was taken up with the topic, 
blems of the Smaller Manufacturer and Mer- 

nt in the Development of Foreign Trade.” 


Commission Houses Recommended 


William C. Downs, United States commercial 

che for Australasia, presented a paper on the 

ve subject, and was followed by C. D. Mitchell, 

president of the Chattanooga Plow Company, Chat- 

oga, Tenn., and H. C. Lewis, of the National 
per & Type Company, New York. 


Mr. Downs made the point that there is now no 
use for an American manufacturer, no matter 
how small, not being able to learn whether his goods 
suitable for any particular foreign market. He 

t over the various Government and other sources 
information available and said also that the 
arger American manufacturers now represented 
road often had inquiries at their foreign offices 

r products of the smaller manufacturer and might 
eadily pass these on to him under proper co-opera- 
He suggested the export commission houses 

able to help the individual manufacturer, though 
juestioned if a manufacturer would want to use 
the export commission merchant to help in his 
nitial investigations unless he intended to call on 
m later in connection with his selling problems. 
Rather than entrust his export business to an in- 
erior representative, the speaker suggested that 
e manufacturer undertake a part of the expense 
f an exclusive traveler in co-operation with other 
nanufacturers. The speaker had a good opinion of 
he commission merchant and indicated that one of 
most useful services was in financing foreign 
transactions, particularly in countries which do not 
e international banking facilities. The commis- 
merchant pays cash to the manufacturer, 


4 


ints credit to the buyer and assumes the risk. 


A Southern Manufacturer’s Views 


C. D. Mitchell, president of the Chattanooga 
w Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., said that the 
«perience of all exporters proved that the commis- 
man is but a means and not an end. An essen- 
thing he had found was a personal interest of 
ther the buyer or the seller. He had found in a 
p to the Latin countries a cordial welcome and 
first-hand knowledge as to trade possibilities for 
product. If the business a manufacturer could 
tain in a foreign field is not sufficient to justify 
ding his own salesman there, he may combine 
th other producers. Under existing freight clas- 
ations it is impossible for exporters to group 
pments and get the benefit both of carload rates 
| quick delivery at seaboard. It should be prac- 


able for the railroads to allow more leeway in the 
xing of commodities, and permit the smaller in- 
stries to combine shipments and secure carload 


rates and service. He had received more than 50 
letters from the smaller manufacturers in the 
South, whose problems in exports were their igno- 
rance of countries, peoples and requirements, and 
the fact that their lines were too small to justify 
them in bearing singly the expense of representa 
tion. He advocated co-operation by smaller manu- 
facturers so that they would be able to meet the 
export prices of their larger home rivals and the 
competition of foreign producers. 


A Selling Company Built up by Cooperation 

The paper of H. C. Lewis, general manager of 
the National Paper & Type Company, New York, on 
“Co-operative Foreign Selling for Smaller Manufac 
turers,” was one of the most practically valuable 
features of the entire programme. Mr. Lewis’s 
premise was that it is practically impossible for the 
small American manufacturer to develop an export 
business for himself and almost equally difficult for 
the large manufacturer in this country to build up 
foreign trade if his goods in comparatively 
small demand in any one market. Yet Germany 
has made its goods widely known through the sale 
of a large number of smaller articles. The methods 


are 


pursued in Germany are economically wise and 
beneficial but are contrary to the anti-trust laws 
of the United States. 

A SUCCESSFUL MEXICAN TRADE 


As a concrete example of co-operative effort in 
developing a foreign market the paper recounted 
the work of the National Paper & Type Company in 
Mexico. Two competing companies were selling in 
Mexico through agents. One decided to start a 
branch house there and the other planned to do like- 
wise. They were engaged in bitter competition at 
home. On canvassing the situation they found that 
neither could do enough in Mexico to make it pay, 
and that the handling of collateral lines was neces- 
sary to give sufficient volume. Through the efforts 
of individuals connected with each it was decided to 
pool their issues in Mexico. Accordingly a joint 
company was organized and this was the National 
Paper & Type Company. The paper recited the 
methods followed. For two years there was no 
profit, but in time the branch house became quite 
profitable and at length branches were established 
in several cities in Mexico and in several other 
countries in Latin America. From small beginnings 
there was gradually developed a million dollar cor- 
poration with about 100 stockholders. 


ANTI-TRUST LAWS HAMPER 


The selling organization described in the paper 
had agreed in some of its contracts that competing 
factories should enjoy a certain percentage of its 
total sales in their lines. This has worked out fairly 
well but has not been free from difficulties. Cer- 
tain contracts with competing concerns, in fact, had 
been canceled because they were in conflict with 
anti-trust laws. This was unfortunate, as the con- 
tracts were valuable to the selling organization and 
to the factories and worked injury to no one, being 
also an advantage to the ultimate buyer. Where 
similar lines have been made by different manufac- 
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turers certain of these lines for each factory have 
been particularly pushed so that the total volume 
has been satisfactory even though some of the goods 
of each manufacturer had not been sold at all. 

The two difficulties in working export trade on 
this plan are the questions of financing and man- 
agement. A successful branch manager when found 
must be well compensated. The author considered 
it unwise to establish such a business with a man 
ignorant of foreign conditions, even when highly 
qualified in the particular lines to be sold. It was 
found that a man of ability and energy is preferable 
to a man of high technical knowledge. 

A suggested plan for five or ten concerns manu- 
facturing or handling products required by practi- 
cally the same line of customers and more or less 
related is to organize a company of $10,000 to $20,- 
000, this capital to be used in financing initial ex- 
penses. Let each concern consign its goods at their 
lowest export prices on the agreement that payment 
shall be made as payments are received from the 
ultimate purchaser. The manager may have either 
a straight salary or a salary and a commission. The 
result if unfavorable will not bring a heavy loss to 
any one concern, while in case of success the profits 
will be quite satisfactory. Arrangements should be 
made that after a period of three to five years the 
capital may be increased and the consignment ac- 
counts cut out. If such companies are rightly con- 
ducted it will only be a question of time when the 
investing public will become interested in the capi- 
tal stock of exporting concerns. 

Another suggestion which Mr. Lewis said applied 
rather to the individual than a group of individuals, 
though the group plan might be followed, was this: 


Let the individual manufacturer or a number of 
manufacturers send a competent man to investigate 
certain markets. If the field seems hopeful, and diffi- 
culty is encountered in raising capital co-operatively, 
arrange with some responsible commission house to put 
in a stock of goods in the foreign city. Supply such 
commission merchant with a technical salesman at the 
expense of the manufacturer. The advantage of this 
plan will be that the commission merchant is or should 
be entirely responsible for the ultimate payment for the 


goods shipped, and for the accounts. It eli: 
credit risks, and in many cases such an arran; 


may be preferable to the organization of a se) arate 
company, even though the ‘selling profits be less. The 
agent who takes his line on a commission general!\ doo 
not create a permanent business, and he general|y re. 
quires the manufacturer to assume the burden, and the 


risk of credits, as well. A local concern can and ¢ 
collect as a manufacturer situated a long distanc: 
his customers cannot. The seller, who is in daily 
with his customers, can collect more promptly, his , 
tomers grow to depend upon the local stock, and they 
of necessity pay more promptly because of their require 
ments. It can be said also that one strong concer 
representing a number of manufacturers of allied 
can do a larger volume of business on less capita! 
less selling expense, at a greater profit, and give bette, 
service than a considerable number of individual! cop. 
cerns working alone. 


ines 


with 


A Group Meeting 


One of the best features of the convention were 
the conferences held by groups after the regular 
sessions. There were four of these late Thursday 
afternoon. That which dealt with the problems of the 
smaller manufacturer had by far the largest attend- 
ance. It was presided over by Edward N. Hurley 
of Chicago. The views expressed diverged on the 
question of representation abroad. E. P. McBroom, 
of St. Louis, who had made a considerable stay 
the Argentine selling gasoline engines, believed it 
necessary for the American manufacturer to send a 
representative who would live in the country and 
get the confidence of those to whom he wished t 
sell. Others agreed with this speaker that Ameri- 
can representatives should live abroad long enough 
to become well acquainted with the people and the 
language. On the other hand, T. W. Van, St. Louis, 
believed that a manufacturer could introduce his 
goods to the dealers of foreign countries through 
one of his own salesmen, even though the latter did 
not know the language spoken in the country. The 
meeting brought out varying views as to the advan- 
tages of dealing through commission houses on the 
one hand and of sending high grade salesmen wh 
have a mastery of the foreign language. 


Other Convention Features 


The leading address at the banquet of Thurs- 
day evening was by President Farrell, of the Steel 
Corporation, who with all the burdens imposed on 
him in his own business by the complications due 
to the war, has put much time and thought into 
the work of the Foreign Trade Council. After tell- 
ing of the various legislative measures called out 
by the war, in the framing of which the council had 
co-operated, Mr. Farrell suggested that the public 
imagination had been overstimulated as to the possi- 
bilities of Latin-American trade, but pointed out 
that the extension of American banking operations 
would prove of great service, particularly if it fol- 
lowed investment lines. Noteworthy in this con- 
nection was the recent placing in this market of 
$15,000,000 of Argentine Government notes. Such 
loans, he said, “having the effect of maintaining 
our trade and the demand for American products, 
cease to be purely foreign investments, but are 
virtually domestic investments, the funds usually 
remaining in this country to pay for our exports to 
the borrowing nation.” 


President Farrell on Co-operation 


Mr. Farrell evidently does not share the view 
here and there expressed that European competition 


will be eliminated for a long time after the war. 
“Each of the belligerents,” he said, “will find it 
necessary to pursue vigorously its foreign trade, to 
repair the ravages to its domestic commerce, t 
provide labor to soldiers returned to peaceful pur- 
suits and to ameliorate the burden of taxation.” He 
considered co-operation highly essential in the ex- 
port movement—co-operation of business men and 
Government agencies, saying in this connection: 

Foreign trade expansion, while a matter of individual 
enterprise, requires co-operation in its development, 
and this was strikingly demonstrated in the formation 
of the gold pool by banks in all sections of the country 
to relieve foreign exchange, and other measures 0 
relieve abnormal conditions during the first few months 
of the war, and it was these forms of governmental and 
business co-operation which extricated the business 0! 
the country from serious embarrassment. 

The United States has a long path to travel before 
it becomes a world trading nation in the fullest sense 0! 
the word. Nevertheless, we do possess the resources, 


the energies and, at last, the public and governmental 
inclination. 


Commercial Education for Foreign Trade 


Probably few of the delegates who listened 
to the discussion of Friday morning on commercial 
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tion for foreign trade were aware of the work 
eing done by various universities in giving 
men an equipment for business in foreign 
Edwin F. Gay, dean of the Graduate School 
siness Administration at Harvard University, 
the platform at the opening of the session. 
he said was made more telling by forceful, 
fire delivery. He admitted that there was 

¢ among Americans the “international mind” 
sympathetic view of the “foreigners” of the 
The supply of Americans equipped for the 

is branches of foreign business is plainly in- 
iate. It is said that the young American is 
clined to learn foreign languages, that he is 
easure-loving and unwilling to leave his native 
for the isolation and responsibilities of a 
gn station. A large export firm has said that the 
er of young Americans is small “who are will- 

to enter foreign service with the determination 
ake it their life work.” Competent and reliable 
peans of good commercial training can be had 
reign representatives of American houses, but 
speaker argued that it would be better in the 
run to put the management of American busi- 

in the hands of men of American 
ling, not merely as a matter of patriotism but 
ompetitive precaution. But ambitious young 
ericans dread being “shelved” in a foreign coun- 
[It will be necessary, therefore, for American 
erns to provide a system of changes and pro- 


abroad 


\MERICAN REPRESENTATION ABROAD IMPROVING 


Progress is being made in representation abroad, 
wever, and our European competitors in South 
erica have noted in the last ten years a marked 
vement in the character of the Americans 
business there. In response to a demand 
business itself, American colleges are organ- 
courses and establishing schools of business 
nistration. “These alert schools of business 
ning, whether of the evening continuation school 
, such as the successsful college courses in New 
Philadelphia and Chicago, or undergraduate, 
the great western universities, or partly or 
graduate as at Dartmouth and Harvard, are 


+ 


een to serve all business concerns both large and 


They are perhaps especially qualified to co 
erate with the smaller enterprises.” 
Prof. J. W. Jenks of the School of Commerce, 
ints and Finance, New York University, fol- 
ed Dean Gay. Professor Jenks had spoken effect- 
at the banquet Thursday night of the oppor- 
es for American young men in foreign fields. 
oung business man going abroad should have 


; 


ppermost the idea that he is going as a missionary 


the service of his country. He should realize 
t in promoting the sale of American goods abroad 


not asking a favor but conferring a favor. 


Vrofessor Jenks supplemented Dean Gay’s remarks 


ndicating the lines of training to be followed 
hool courses preparing for foreign business 
He in turn was followed by Prof. G. L. 


wiggett, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., 


advocated national support for schools pre- 
ring for the foreign trade. A thoughtful paper 
the same subject was submitted by W. D. Sim- 
ns, president of the Simmons Hardware Com- 
St. Louis. 


Banking and Credits 


lohn J. Arnold, vice-president of the First Na- 
nal Bank, Chicago, in an address on “Foreign 
Loans and Credits,” 


King, recommended an 
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amendment to our banking laws which would permit 
banks of the United States to subscribe to the capital 
stock of banks located in foreign countries to the 
extent of not more than 5 per cent. of their capital. 
Subscribing to the capital of such banks should be 
open also to American exporters and importers and 
to business interests in the of location 
The discussion of this paper was highly enlighten 
ing, as carrried on by E. A. De Lima, president 
Battery Park National Bank, New York; F. A. 
Kent, vice-president Bankers’ Trust Company, New 
York; Louis S. Goldstein, New Orleans, and Murray 
Carleton, St. Louis. In one of the group meetings 
W. S. Kies, National City Bank, New York, told of 
the work of that institution in preparing 
manufacturers on the foreign 
particularly in South America, and 01 
ods, etc. 


countries 


data for 
markets, 


credit meth 


demands of 


Notes 

The convention was most fortunate in having 
Alba B. Johnson, head of the Baldwin Locomotiv 
Works, Philadelphia, as its presiding officer. Hi 
admirable decision, strength and grasp of the mat 
ters in hand impressed themselves upon the pr 
ceedings from beginning to end. In no case did 
speaker succeed in mak himself an exception t 
the inevitable time limit, or t deter 
the chairman to move rwal tead on t} 
mapped out. 

John Bassett Moore, long the State Depar 
adviser on questions of internat law, gave 
of the most informing address n the program: 
in his discussion of problems of war and commerce 
He was followed by D. W. Kempner, of the Galve 
ton Cotton Exchange Henry Howard, vice-pre 
dent of the Merrimac Chemical Compan Bostor 
who gave a clear account of war developments i) 
the chemical industry, and by Carman F. Randolp! 


of New York. 
W. A. Reid repres 


ented the Pan-American Union 


and was a source « 


information to many delegate 
on questions of trade with the ithern republi 
Expert advice from Government sources wa 
abundant. Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief the Bureau 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, was an 
participant. There were present also Charles 8. 


the Consular Division, 


W. A. Graham 


C. Down 


Donaldson, chief of 
ment of 
mercial agent, and W 
for Australasia 

The Foreign Trade 


Depart 


Commerce; Clarke, con 


al attache 


s, commer 


Council, while the 


youngest 


of national business organizations, has found itself 
quickly. The whole planning and conduct of the 
convention showed the hands of seasoned workers. 
tobert H. Patchin is the Council’s secretary, with 


offices at 64 Stone street, New York. 


Delegates from Iron and Metal Working Trades 


Among delegates in attendance representing the 
iron and steel, machinery and kindred trades were 
the following: 


W W Anderson, © Well Supp Company, Pittst 
4. G Andrews, Andrews Wire & Ir Works. Rockford 
w.c. Arthurs, Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Compar Mt % 
M. C. Atwood, Western Wheele: raper Compa . 
rora, Ill 
Frank Baackes, American Stee & Wire Compar Chi 
zo: E. D. Batchelor, Jones & Laughlin Steel Compar at 
Louis: A. E faldwin, General Electric Compan Ww. Pp 
3arba, Midvale Steel Company, Philadelphi G. F. Bentrup, 
Koken Barbers’ Supply Company, 5 Louis lol K RB 
derick, Ameri Supply and Machiner Manufacturers’ As 
sociatior Cc. R. Bryson, Electro Steel Company, Pittsburgh 
‘ H. Charis, Ame i Rolling M Compan} M ile 


(Continued on page 269) 
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Co-operation to Increase Exports 


A manufacturers’ convention without resolu- 
tions is rare enough to raise a question as to its 
success. But that held at St. Louis last week by 
the Foreign Trade Council was both a convention 
without resolutions and one of the most worth while 
in the history of the movement for export trade ex- 
tension. The questions discussed went to the vitals 
of export problems, and they were handled for the 
most part by men who know. The result was prob- 
ably the largest yield per hour in downright com- 
mon sense and workable suggestion that has come 
out of the scores of export conferences, national 
and local, held in the past year. The decision to 
have no resolutions emphasized the purpose to give 
practical information and direction in place of vain 
repetitions. 

There were men at St. Louis who had found out 
things about foreign trade that others needed to 
know, and in group meetings which made the 
process of exchange very direct, experience and in- 
experience met. So-called “smaller manufacturers” 
made up a very large part of the convention, and in 
the separate meeting devoted to the export problems 
of this class it developed that in a variety of indus- 
tries enterprising men have been getting more of a 
foothold in foreign markets than has been com- 
monly appreciated. 

As striking as any other development of the con- 
vention, perhaps, was the confidence with which the 
opinion was put forth by some delegates that our 
manufacturers may combine, without fear of prose- 
cution under anti-trust laws, to carry on an export 
trade. Such combination, it was freely avowed by 
those holding this opinion, could include common 
representation abroad and the naming of lower than 
domestic prices where necessary to compete with 
foreign producers, together with other agreements 
which if in connection with home trade would sub- 
ject those making them to prosecution under the 
Sherman act. While the political authorities for 
this view are undoubtedly high, there is as yet no 
basis for it in any finding of the courts, and there- 
fore the position of the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany and of various independent steel companies, 
for example, is that co-operation in furthering ex- 
port trade by any methods involving price agree- 
ments has its dangers. 

No one who rightly gauged the spirit of the St. 
Louis convention could mistake its high character 
or the intelligence and energy with which the move- 
ment is being pushed forward. Here were earnest, 
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able men, who had made a success of their businesses 
at home, trying to find the best way to extend Amer- 
ican trade abroad. Success in this aim would in- 
crease American influence in the world, set idle men 
at work at home and help to bring a return of pros- 
perity long missed. What is proposed by way of 
co-operation in the foreign trade is just what the 
world’s greatest merchants have evolved in putting 
Germany and England in the lead in the markets of 
the world. But what the best minds in Europe have 
approved, American manufacturers can only attempt 
under peril of being put on trial as lawbreakers. 
And yet the men who met at St. Louis last week 
thought they were counseling for the good of the 
country, and they looked and acted like honest men. 

There is need for serious thinking here. When 
we see the splendid spirit of the St. Louis convention 
chilled and its plans for trade extension checked by 
fear of a vague law, it is time to say and to keep on 
saying that the indictment of restraint of trade lies 
against the law more than against American men of 
business. 


Prospects of Railroad Buying 


When forecasts are made of the prospects of 
railroad purchases in the steel industry, there is 
usually lacking a precise quantitative conception of 
the proportion of the industry’s total output that 
should normally be bought by the railroads. The 
tendency is to overrate the proportion, through 
failure to allow for the fact that in recent years 
the consumption of steel by users other than rail- 
roads has increased more rapidly than has the rail- 
road demand. The railroad system has been a con- 
tinuous growth for more than three-quarters of a 
century, while many lines of steel consumption 
number only a fraction as many years of life. Tin 
plate, for instance, now practically a million-ton 
branch of the steel trade, is less than a quarter 
century old. 

It used to be said that the railroads consume 
between 40 and 50 per cent. of the iron and steel 
industry’s product, and while this statement may 
have been true at certain periods, it has not been 
true for any great length of time. Instead of being 
constantly large buyers of iron and steel, the rail- 
roads have been large buyers by periods, as they 
were passing through certain stages of develop- 
ment. There was especially heavy railroad buying, 
in proportion to other buying, in the decade of the 
eighteen eighties, when the building of new road 
reached its high point, with 12,876 miles of new 
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added in 1887. At that same time, it chanced, 
ge proportion of the iron rails previously laid 

gave out and were replaced by steel rails, at the 
of thousands of miles of track per year. In 
following decade railroad development lan- 

ed, from financial and industrial causes. In 
early years of the present century there occurred 
resh burst in railroad purchasing, made possible 
financial conditions, reasonable since the indus- 
trial growth of the country furnished more traffic, 

d practically necessary for physical reasons. The 

named influence rested upon the adoption of 
steel cars and heavy locomotives, which in turn 
necessitated the strengthening or rebuilding of a 
great many bridges and viaducts, and the replace- 
ment of a very large tonnage of relatively light steel 
rails with rails of heavier section. -Rails gave out 
rapidly on account of the great increase in the 
weight of rolling stock, with some increase in train 
speed, rather than on account of the increase in the 
freight ton-mileage movement. 

During these periods of railroad development 
the quantities of steel purchased were very large, 
but they represented special conditions, not the or- 
dinary and normal wear and tear, nor yet a con- 
tinuous and uniform increase in facilities, measured 
in the ultimate terms of ability to move passengers 
or freight, and an error is made when the railroad 
demand in such periods is taken as normal or 
standard. 

While the idea is probably now entirely dispelled 
that the railroads can be expected in any year to 
buy 50 per cent., or even 40 per cent. of the total 
steel made in the United States, it may be well to 
emphasize the disparity between railroad require- 
ments and other requirements in steel. The year 
1913 was the banner year for rolled steel produc- 
tion, with 23,112,986 gross tons reported. It will 
be admitted that the railroads consume practically 
nothing of those descriptions of tubular products 
known as oil country goods and line pipe, or of tin 
plate, and scarcely any wire or hoops, yet these 
products, together with unfinished steel exported, 
constituted 5,100,000 tons, or 22 per cent. of the 
total output. The remaining 78 per cent., from 
which the railroads would draw more or less, com- 
prised rails, structural shapes, plates, sheets, mer- 
chant bars, concrete reinforcing bars, bands, stand- 
ard pipe, etc. In the case of all the products named, 
excepting rails, the railroad consumption would 
probably run well below one-half even in periods 
of exceptional railroad activity. Even of rails the 
railroads do not buy the entire product, as a large 
tonnage is exported, and there is in addition a con- 
siderable consumption by electric lines, industrial 
plants, mines, timber operations, ete. In a general 
way it may be suggested that the proportion of the 
steel industry’s output passing to the railroads in 
future years will be abnormally low when it is 15 
per cent., and abnormally high when it is 30 per 
ent. It must be noted, of course, that as rail- 
road expansion has been restricted since 1907 there 

ay be room for abnormally large expansion for a 
ew years in the future. 

A few years ago some estimates were made of 

‘il wear in proportion to the volume of traffic, 
ased chiefly upon the published statistics of the 
Pennsylvania system, and indicating that for a few 
ars, or until the ton-mileage freight movement of 
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the country should increase considerably, about a 
million tons a year of rails should be worn out, and 
the rail demand from year to year since that time 
has borne out the estimate quite well. As to new 
track, there are good prospects. The annual sta- 
tistics of the Railway Age Gazette showed only 
1532 miles of new railroad built in the United States 
in 1914. The same journal’s figures show a slightly 
smaller mileage in 1894, but Poor’s statistics show 
no mileage as small since 1865. It seems quite im- 
possible that the building of new railroads can have 
dropped permanently to this low level. Still more 
remarkable is the showing that in 1914 only 595 
The 
last report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(1912) shows that precisely 90 the 
railroad mileage was single track, leaving about 
225,000 miles to be double tracked when conditions 
warrant or permit, involving 35,000,000 tons of 100 
pound rails. All this is apart from rails required 
for yard and siding track. 

The prospects for freight car building are quite 
moderate, a fact well recognized by the car builders. 
In the past ten years there have been built about 
1,500,000 freight cars, while on June 30, 1912, there 
were 2,215,549 cars in freight service, 115,635 cars 
in railroad company service 27,876 in fast 
freight line service. There has been no more than 
a slight increase since then and possibly there has 
been a decrease, so that, assuming that none of the 
cars built ten years ago have worn out, about three- 
fifths of all the cars now in existence are-not over 
ten years old. There would be left about a million 
cars more than ten years old, and to replace them 
at one-tenth the number per year would probably be 
a fairly high rate. Of the cars in service on June 
30, 1912, only 8.1 per cent. were of capacity less 
than 60,000 pounds. 
year would compare with the maximum of 284,188 
cars built in 1907, so that the crest of the tidal wave 
in car building has long been passed. 

In bridge and viaduct building, electrification, 
block signaling and various other works of improve 
ment there is large room for railroad development, 
and the future of railroad buying probably 
very strongly along these lines. 


miles of secondary main line track was laid. 


per cent. of 


and 


An average of 100,000 cars a 


lies 


The Proposed National Labor Bureau 


Jacob H. Schiff, of the banking house of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., New York, is quoted as saying, while 
advocating the United States 
on Industrial Relations the establishment of na 
tional employment agencies, that he 
employment exchange which had been a success, 
though he knew that a great deal of money had 
spent on these some 
distinction exists between an employment exchange 


before Commission 


knew of no 


been exchanges. Possibly 


and a labor bureau, where workmen for 
employment and where employers seek their labor. 
3ut it cannot be said that the bureaus conducted 
by the various branches of the National Metal 
Trades Association other organizations of 
manufacturers engaged largely in 
industries have not 
found their fields of effort growing 
broader. These establishments co-operated 
in the distribution of labor, especially of skilled 


register 


and 
metal-working 
been successful or have not 
constantly 
have 
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labor, not only with works in their immediate 
vicinity, but with industrial centers somewhat 
widely separated geographically. The question is 
whether in the evolution of privately conducted 
labor bureaus such as these and others which will 
be created, a better work will not be done for both 
owner and workman than by an organization con- 
ducted by the Government. 

The employers of the country are constantly 
becoming better organized in associations. Outside 
the national bodies of manufacturers, special in- 
dustries are realizing the great mutual advantages 
which result from co-operation and the exchange 
of experiences and ideas. The conduct of these 
associations has become a recognized profession, 
and much skill is shown by the salaried executive 
in the handling of matters which are of importance 
to the memberships. These organizations will 
sooner or later develop an interlocking system of 
labor bureaus, just as the National Metal Trades 
Association has done. And in times when labor 
is not in general demand the shifting of unem- 
ployed from the dull to the busy center will be 
carried on intelligently. When labor is in demand 
the local bureau discourages the efforts of others 
to get men from the home community. No good 
can come of transferring men from one busy place 
to another. Neither can anything be gained by 
shifting men from one community to another when 
both have idle help. In the exceptional case when 
one city or town has too many men and the other 
too few, existing labor bureaus have helped greatly) 
in assisting men to secure positions for which they 
are suited. In the past few months this work has 
been somewhat important. 

The transferring of men from one employment 
to another, especially when industry is below nor- 
mal—the mechanic to the wheat field, the iron 
molder to the corn country, the cotton operative to 
the apple orchard—is a matter that might be worked 
out with the co-operation of labor bureaus repre- 
senting the various great industries. So, too, could 
the placing of immigrants. A successful Federal 
employment bureau would cost a great deal of money 
and would require the services of highly trained 
men in many centers of activity. It is question- 
able, moreover, if its conduct could be kept free 
from labor union politics or the efficiency of its 
service made fully competitive with what is now 
done by co-operative effort. 


Storage Rule for Exports 


Manufacturers of machinery and other heavy 
equipment and materials who make New York their 
shipping point for export business are disturbed 
over the action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in reducing the period of free storage of 
freight for export received at the railroad terminals 
of that port in less than carload lots. This edict, 
originally set to go into effect January 1, and after- 
ward deferred to May 1, provides that freight not 
removed within 48 hours after date of arrival, 
Sundays and full legal holidays excepted, will be 
placed in public warehouses at the owner’s cost 
and risk. The rule would supersede the established 
custom of 10 days of free storage for export 
freights. Much machinery is shipped in less than 
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carload lots, especially machinery of the some vhai 
heavy sizes. The understanding among shi) pers 
is that the rule, if it is finally established, will yp); 
to all of the larger ports. Organized measure-~ are 
being taken to bring vigorous protest before th 
commission, at hearings which will be held in the 
early spring. 

Experience has proved that manufacturers can- 
not reckon closely in timing deliveries at seaports, 
even under the best of conditions. At present, with 
sailings of ocean carriers relatively infrequent and 
irregular, it would be a matter of great difficult, 
to deliver, for example, a heavy machine in New 
York at the right time to avoid the storage burden 
under a 48-hour rule and catch a steamer for which 
the machine is billeted. Especially is this true 
where factories are located at some distance from 
New York. The shipper, on learning from his for- 
warders the date of sailing, notifies the railroad 
that a car will be needed at his works siding on 
a given day. But railroads are not always punctual 
in such matters; frequently they cannot avoid de- 
lay, especially if a particular type of car is re- 
quired. Therefore some leeway must be permitted 
in the reckoning. 

Presuming that the ship upon which space has 
been engaged is to sail on a Saturday, under the 
48-hour rule the car must be at the works of the 
manufacturer in a city 100 miles from New York 
probably not before Monday, otherwise it might 
arrive at the terminal too soon, and if the car was 
delayed to Wednesday the shipment would be too 
late. If the machine misses the steamer, the 
next available boat, in these times, might not sail 
for some days at least. Freight bookings to 
Europe are now being made well in advance of sail- 
ings. At the end of 48 hours the railroad would 
demand the removal of the machine from the ter- 
minal or would send it to a warehouse. The shipper 
would have to pay the cost of drayage and storage. 
Considerable expense would be involved. A ma- 
chine weighing several tons is not handled cheaply. 
A great deal of export business today is done f.o.b. 
factory, and the burden of charges would fall on 
the customer. But in plenty of cases the manufac- 
turer would have to settle. A new element of cost 
would be introduced into export trade. Under 
normal conditions American manufacturers have 
enough to contend with, comparing their costs with 
those of European competitors. Care should be 
taken not to add to the handicap. 

The shippers are quite reasonable in their ideas. 
They agree that 10 days may be-too long a period 
of free storage. But they know that 48 hours is 
far from being sufficient. Their experience has 
proved it. They merely ask for enough time s0 
that margins of calculation in planning shipments 
from their factories may accord with the usual 
efficiency of railroads in moving freight from 
factory to seaport. 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., is working on one of the largest mining equip- 
ment orders booked in the past year. The order 15 


from the Crimora Manganese Corporation, Virginia, 
and calls for one of the largest manganese mills ever 
designed. The latter company is largely increasing its 
production of manganese ore to meet the demand occa- 
sioned by the cutting off of much of the foreign supp!y- 
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Drink and Work. 


Editor: The workmen’s compensation act of 
York, defective from many points of view, forces 
ttention of employers on the drink question. They 

in a general sort of way, that alcohol predisposes 
ident but they are apt to neglect the much more 
tant facts that the food value of alcoholic liquor 

slight and the cost is a great drain on the purse 


ie workman. 


The above considerations caused an inquiry as to the 
int of beer consumed by 1500 employees in a New 
foundry and it was ascertained by actual count 
510 cans at 10 cents each were brought into the 
at the lunch period. This cost, while equaling 

er cent. of the payroll, does not represent the total 
imption per man per day but it shows that far too 
h is being spent, from the employer’s point of view, 
substance that is no real aid as a work producer 


great extravagance as 


} 
ed. 


far as food is con- 


That such a condition is worthy of remedy is easily 


but many employers are unwilling to 
ipproach the problem because they fear that the work 


will consider his rights are being infringed 
on. There is no doubt but that some incipient alco 
s will feel aggrieved but if the employer plans out 
campaign slowly and systematically he. will have 
tle trouble from naturally sober men who, together 
th their families, will have reason to thank him. On 
other hand the employer gains many advantages 
both quality and quantity of work. 
The first step, in a scheme of this kind, is to demon- 
rate quietly the food value of bread, cereal, beans, 


neat, etc., in comparison with beer, which may be done 


ist easily by leaflet or chart placed in the pay en- 
ope or on bulletin boards. Later on other statistics 
hould show the effects of alcohol on injured men, the 
ficulty which they experience in recovering and any 
her facts which show where men lose by drink. 
While this educational campaign is in progress an 


ort 


should be made to ascertain the viewpoint of 


kmen as to the supplying of temperance drinks and 


the possible exclusion of alcoholic liquor from the 


The next step is to provide a substitute for beer in 


venient places in the factory. Employers do not 
ce to face this problem but the contingency has to be 

in order to make the plan successful. As a matter 
fact there is no great difficulty. It will be found, for 
stance, that 20 qt. of strong coffee can be made at 5 


a quart and this decoction can be diluted to half 


d still make a good drink. 


Two pounds of finely 


ind coffee, 4 qt. of milk, 1% lb. of sugar, and 36 


( 


art. 


f water make a drink costing about 2% cents a 


Men who are accustomed to pay 10 cents for beer, 


e 


h they often drink because nothing else is acces- 
will not be slow to recognize the saving effected 


they get coffee at about 6 cents less than the beer 


ent 


without the trouble of going to fetch it. Coffee at 
ts a drink would leave a margin for working 


xpenses. Workmen like a hot drink in winter but they 


} 


probably prefer a cold drink in summer. Iced 


nks, however, often cause cramps to furnacemen or 
se engaged in héavy work in summer and they would 
hot coffee the best all-the-year-round drink if they 


d be induced to take it. 


Employers who study this question will find that 
holies are subject to accident, take longer to re- 


- 


from the effects, are less accurate, less efficient 


more prone to disease than abstainers. All these are 
arguments why owners should inquire into the 
tion between their employees and drink, which is 


> time for. 
New York City, January 15. 


t of work which superintendents never seem to 


J. D. HACKETT. 
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Catalogues Preventing Improvement. 


To the Editor: There is no questior that ball bear 
ings have come to stay. The way they withstand wear 
is making engineers sit up and take notice, and their 
efficiency as compared with the old type of plain bearing 
is so high as to warrant the commendation of any engi 
neer. Yet, we find that the ball bearing is not being 
adopted as rapidly as it perhaps should be. The same 
holds for roller bearings. Manufacturers are prone to 
stick to the older type that has proved reliable and 
“efficient enough” for their purposes. 

In talking to a manufacturer the other day about his 
product I asked him why he doesn’t use ball bea 
ings. “Well,” said he, “ball bearings are better than 
plain bearings all right, but our catalogues are all made 
up showing plain bearings and it would be a big nui 
sance for us to have to make new cuts of all our 
machines and make the other necessary changes. Per 
haps we will begin to use ball bearings in a few years, 
shortly before we get out our next catalogue.’ 

WwW. F. S&S. 


The Bridge & Beach Mfg. Company, St. Louis, at 
the stockholders’ meeting held January 19 re-elected 
directors as follows: Hudson E. Bridge, Leo H. Booch, 
Henry C. Hoener, John F. Shepley and Louis H. Riecke. 
The board elected the following officers: Hudson E. 
Bridge, president and treasurer; Leo H. Booch, vice- 
president and manager; Henry C. Hoener, vice-presi 
dent; Louis H. Riecke, secretary. 


The Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., announces 
an order for 40,000 motor cars for shipment to one of 
the allied nations. It is the largest recorded single or 
der for motor cars and is said to involve $16,000,000 to 
$18,000,000. 
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FURTHER RAIL BUYING 


Gradual Improvement in Mill Operations 


Weakness in Plate Prices—Sharp Advances in 
Copper and Spelter 


On the whole the reports from works give 
rather a better account of the steel trade than cur- 
rent sales. But it is to be noted that mills have 
been shutting down and resuming and that only 
the resumptions get publicity. 

The Steel Corporation’s report of $10,900,000 
earnings in the last quarter of 1914, or $2,500,000 
less than the previous low record, in 1904, shows 
that the last two months of the year were worse 
than was generally known at the time. The figures 
should serve to check the tendency in some quarters 
to take too favorable a view of January conditions, 
for it has been a creeping improvement and nothing 
more. 

Some further rail orders have been given out— 
close to 75,000 tons in the West, of which 40,000 
tons went to the Colorado mill, made up of 20,000 
tons for the Missouri Pacific and 10,000 tons each 
for the Burlington and the Rio Grande. The Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois bought 15,000 tons and the 
Union Pacific 10,000 tons. The Burlington has 
placed another supplemental order of 5000 tons at 
Chicago. The St. Paul and the Rock Island are in- 
quiring for about 25,000 tons. Eastern mills have 
taken 15,000 tons for the Boston & Maine; the In- 
terborough is asking for 5000 tons and the New 
York, Ontario & Western for 3500 tons. 

In the export trade the chief item is the book- 
ing of 10,000 tons of rails for the Chilean State 
Railways. France has bought 10,000 tons in Eng- 
land and Germany has an order from Sweden for 
15,000 tons. In spite of high freights some busi- 
ness in semi-finished steel for England has been 
taken here, including 8000 tons of billets which the 
Tennessee Company will roll. In wire and shrapnel 
bars the export demand seems to have subsided. 
The French reconstruction of bridges, investigation 
by American structural mills shows, will largely 
await the ending of the war. Steel for smaller re- 
pairs has been placed in England. 

Recent rail orders will give the Gary mill work 
for two months, and in view of its starting up on 
February 8 one of the idle blast furnaces there has 
been blown in. The Steel Corporation is also to 
blow in this week a furnace at Lorain, Ohio, and 
two in the Pittsburgh district. Active ingot capa- 
city of the corporation is now close to 50 per cent. 

In structural work a somewhat better prospect is 
indicated. About 37,000 tons is represented in live 
projects in the East, including 15,000 tons for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and 13,000 tons for third 
tracking of elevated railroads in Brooklyn. For 
track elevation at Indianapolis 20,000 tons will be 
required and bids are being made on 9500 tons for a 
bridge in Vancouver. 

Pipe line work has come in well. With 155 miles 
of 8-in. pipe for the Magnolia Petroleum Company 
and 26 miles of 8-in. pipe for a gas company in 
Oklahoma, the total closed is 1000 miles. 


The Iron and Metal Markets 
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With a total of 11 vessels now under contract. 
three about to be placed and others pending, fast- 
ern shipyards look forward to one of their busiest 
years, apart from the Government’s naval pro- 
gramme that will come later. 

Galvanized sheets have already advanced 83 a 
ton, or to 2.90c. for No. 28 due to the sharp rise in 
spelter, and sellers of sheets are none too ready to 
quote this figure. 

The British market for hematite iron is less ex- 
cited, following the postponement of Rubio ore and 
East Coast hematite pig iron contracts. At 100 
shillings, or $24.30, now asked for hematite, some 
business could be done with this country on odd lots 
worked in at moderate freights. A number of Brit- 
ish inquiries have been figured on, calling for sul- 
phur and phosphorus under 0.05 per cent., but with- 
out sales thus far. 

Mills have booked a fair amount of business in 
January on bars and structural shapes at 1.10c, 
Pittsburgh, and the prospect of price readjustments 
in case a lower level should be established has helped 
to hold the lines under none too steady conditions. 
In plates Chicago district sales have been made on 
a 1.05c. Pittsburgh basis, and there have been such 
sales also in Central Western territory. One seller 
of bars asks 1.15¢c. for March delivery. 

Pig iron markets, particularly for Southern iron, 
are under the pressure of the large stocks accumu- 
lated at furnaces. Foundries in Central territory, 
chiefly jobbing foundries, show some increase in 
their melt. 

The copper and spelter markets have advanced 
sharply. In the former the extent of the curtail- 
ment of production and of the new demand from 
Europe has figured largely in the comment of the 
week, with fresh indications that producers have 
the situation well in hand. That some large spelter 
interests have declined to quote is significant of 
further advances. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 
Jan. 27, Jan. 20, Dec. 30, Jan. 28 
Pig Iron, 


Per Gross Ton: 1915. 1915. 1914. 1914 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia... $14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $14.75 
No. 2, Valley furnace... 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.75 
No. 2 Southern, Cin'ti... 12.40 2.40 12.40 13.7 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.. 9.50 9.50 9.50 10,50 
No 2, furnace, Chicago* 13.00 13.00 12.75 13.50 
Zasic, del’d, eastern Pa. 13.50 13.50 13.50 14.00 
Basic, Valley furnace... 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 14.55 14.55 14.70 14.9! 
Malleable Bess., Ch’go*.. 13.00 13.00 12.75 13.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... . 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.4 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago.. 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.2 

Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh.. 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.5 
©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh.. 19.50 19.50 19.00 eV. ot 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh. 20.50 20.50 20.00 21.0 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.04 
O.-h. billets, Phila...... 21.40 21.40 21.40 22.4 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh : 25.00 25.00 25.00 25 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 

Iron rails, Chicago..... 11.50 11.50 11.25 13 
Iron rails, Philadelphia. 13.00 13.00 13.00 16 
Carwheels, Chicago.... 10.00 10.00 9.75 12 
Carwheels, Philadelphia. 11.00 11.00 10.50 Le 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 11.50 11.75 11.25 11 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila. 10.00 10.00 9.54 1] 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’'go. 2 25 9.50 8.75 9.7 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 11.25 11.25 11.25 10 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia.. 12.00 12.00 11.75 12 
No. 1 cast, Ch’'go (net ton) 9.00 9.25 9.25 10.00 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 


in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
256 























. Jan. 27, Ja ) 
ed Iron and Steel, 1915. 1915 14 " 14 
to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
is. heavy, at mill 1.25 l 25 1.2 
s, Philadelphia 1.20 1.173 l 
a sburgh.. LW 1.15 1.1 
. Chicago 1.4 0.97 0.4 
s, Pittsburgh 1.10 1.10 1.05 1.20 
s, New York 1.26 1. 2¢ 1.21 1.36 
es, Pittsburgh 1.10 1.10 0 1.20 
tes, New York 1.26 1.2¢ 1.2 1.3¢ 
._ ete., Pittsburgh 1.10 L.1¢ l 
etc., New York 1.26 1.26 1.2 1.36 
rooved steel, 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.2 
ired steel, } 1.15 1.15 1.15 1 
ops, Pittsburgh 1.20 1.20 1.20 l 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 
b. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ck, No. 28, P’gh 1.80 1.80 180 
eets, No. 28, P’gh 2.900 2.7 2.7 
ls, Pittsburgh 1.55 l 1.50 
s, Pittsburgh 1.50 ] 1.50 60 
vire, base, P’gh 1.3 l 1.30 ] 
vire, galv., P’gh 1.9 1.9 1.90 1.95 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Net Ton at Oven 
coke, prompt $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.8 
coke, future 1.65 1.65 1.75 2.00 
coke, prompt 2.00 2.00 1.9 2.50 
coke, future 2.15 2.15 y 2.60 
Metals, 
b. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents 
opper, New York 14.00 l 0 15.0 
vt copper, N. Y 13.8714 13.00 14.5f 
St. Louis 6.10 10) 2' 
New York 6.25 } 
St. Louis 3.50 H2by 1.0 
New York 70 SO : 
w York 0. S3.85 33.25 ’ 
Hallett’s, N. Y 17.00 17.00 14.00 00 
te, 100-lb. box, P’gh $3.10 $3.10 $3.10 $ 


Finished Iron and Steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; 
falo, 11.6¢.; Cleveland, 10.5¢.; Cincinnati, 15.8c.; In- 
ipolis, 17.9¢c.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 23.6c.; Kan- 

is City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 32.9c.; Denver, 
68.6c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pa- 
coast, 80c. on plates, structural shapes and sheets 

No. 1l and heavier; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on 
heets No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and 
er tubes. The foregoing rates to the Pacific coast 

yy rail. The rate via New York and the Panama 

on plates, shapes, etc., is 46c. 

Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
wide, 1.10c., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are 
pulations prescribed by manufacturers, with extras: 


ilar plates, tank steel or conforming to manu- 


standard specifications for structural] steel dat 
6, 1903, or equiv ilent, My i! ind over on thinnest 
) in. wide and under, down to but not including 6 
p to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per 
onsidered \-ir plates Plates over 72 it wide 
ordered \% in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 
to take base price Plates over 72 in. wide orders 
ll lb. per sq. ft. down to the weight of 3-16 i: 
price of 3-16 in 
wable overweight, whether plates are ordered to g ge 
to be governed by the standard specifications of 
sociation of American Steel Manufacturers 
tras Cents pe lb 


‘ 


es under \4 in. to and including 3-16 in 
iges under 3-16 in. to and including No. § 
ges under No. & to and including No. 9.. ) 
iges under No. 9 to and including No. 10 50 


iges under No. 10 to and including No. 12. +0 
Sketches (including straight taper plates), 3 ft. 
te circles 3 ft. in diameter and over i 
er nd flange steel i? 
\. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel 
t bottom steel 
omotive firebox steel ‘ 0 
ths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive 
ths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive 10 
s over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive 
hs over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive 
ths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive 
hs over 130 in 
gz to lengths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive 
ng to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive 
to lengths, under 1 ft 
rge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, % in. 
and over, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.10c. 

Wire Preducts.—Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 Ib., 
60 days or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 
to jobbers, annealed, $1.35; galvanized, $1.75. Gal- 
ed barb wire and fence staples to jobbers, $1.95; 
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painted, $1.55. Wire nails to jobbers, $1.55 
wire fencing, 73 per cent. off list for carloads; 


1000-rod lots 


rhe following table gives the price to retail 


chants on fence wire in less thar carloads, wit 


tras added to the base price 


Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open-hearth and chain 


S25 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ 


load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card 


pipe i effect from November 2, 1914, and iron 


June 2, 1913, all full weight 


Steel [ron 
nches .) RI 
i j . { ‘ 
vi ? 
s ' 
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Ll te I t 7 ‘ 
D f 
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A 69 
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4 to is 7 4 
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Boiler Tubes.—Discounts to jobbers, in ca 
effect from May 1, 1914, on steel and from J 


1914, on iron, are as follows 


Ms nd f 
i n ; 
‘ I 
nal ‘ 
- : : 
nd ! ' 
. nd 4 ‘ I 
na & ‘ ‘ 
? ] ’ ‘ ‘ ’ 
Locomotive t . ) or 
gher prices 
T f r ’ ert 
‘ 
s tha 
I ! is le ' A t 
stinat ‘ f i 
na ll } t ‘ 
| ¢ sold f } hi t 
x é 1 ‘ " t () ' 0 
. ‘ . r i | : 
t on 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment 
O 
which jobbers charge the usua! advance for 


from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 


days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 day 


date of invoice: 


; n j 
Nos t 
‘ ‘ 
Vos 
Nos ‘ 
Nos rea : 


; 71 off for less than 1000-rod lots 


f U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and large 
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Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
Cents per lh 


Nos. 10 and 11.. ....1.45 to 1.50 
Be RE sete ack Ge ae . ++ Al45 to 1.60 
Nos. 13 and 14. 1.50 to 1.55 
Nos. 15 and 16. 1.55 to 1.60 
Nos. 17 to 21 ..1.60 to 1.65 
Nos. 22 and 24 .1.65 to 1.70 
Nos. 25 and 2¢ 1.70 to 1.75 
No. 27 1.75 to 1.80 
No. 28 ..1.80 to 1.85 
No. 29 .1.85 to 1.90 
eee Oe 4S aces had we oa caeeud ‘ + wit’ ne os A eee 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 

Cents per Ib 
nen 20 pred 2355444 ; —, ee 
EE ek acca k St hears ; . 2.00 
Nos. 13 and 14...... se see 
Nos. 15 and 16..... ; a Sead. ate vibes hava Gndl pec 2.10 
Nom TT tO 28. ....% ; > ae ; 2.30 
Nos, 22 and 24 2.40 
Nos. 25 and 26 2.60 
No. 27 2.75 
No. 28 ... 2.90 
oo Te err en eee er 3.05 
No. 30 3.20 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 26, 1915. 

While there has been a lull in new buying of iron 
and steel products in the past week or two, general 
conditions in the steel trade are much better than they 
were in November and December. This week the Car- 
negie Steel Company is operating to 49 per cent. of 
ingot capacity, and sheet and tin-plate mills are run- 
ning at a fuller rate than for some time. Specifica- 
tions against contracts placed in December are coming 
in at only a moderate rate, consumers evidently de- 
ciding to proceed cautiously until fully satisfied that 
the 1.10c. price on plates, shapes and bars is going to 
hold. This price is being held by all the mills on new 
orders, but so far this month little new business has 
come out. Pig iron is quiet, with prices only fairly 
steady. Consumers of billets and sheet bars are cov- 
ered for first quarter and not much is doing in new 
orders. Coke is dull, and the demand for scrap has 
dropped off, while prices are showing signs of giving 
way. The failure of the J. V. Thompson interests is 
having a disquieting effect on the coke trade. Reports 
are persistent that a large deal is on involving thou- 
sands of acres of coal lands in Greene County, and 
that if this is put through Mr. Thompson and his as- 
sociates will be able to make quick cash settlements 
with their creditors. An official of the Frick Coke 
Company denies that his company has any deal on with 
Mr. Thompson for the purchase of coal lands. 

Pig Iron.—The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, which was in the market for 20,000 to 25,000 
tons of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 foundry iron, has bought 5000 
to 6000 tons for second quarter delivery, but has de- 
ferred purchases on third and fourth quarter iron, 
prices quoted for those deliveries being regarded as too 
high. Current demand for foundry iron is quiet, as 
large and small foundries in the Pittsburgh district 
have very little work. There is practically no new in- 
quiry for Bessemer or basic iron, and prices are only 
fairly steady, especially on Bessemer. We quote Bes- 
semer iron at $13.60; basic, $12.50; malleable Bessemer, 
$12.75; No. 2 foundry, $13 to $13.25, and gray forge, 
$12.50, all at Valley furnace, with a freight rate of 95c. 
a ton for delivery in the Cleveland and Pittsburgh dis- 
tricts. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—There is not much new 
inquiry for steel, consumers being pretty well covered 
over first quarter and some into second quarter. The 
Carnegie Steel Company reports specifications against 
contracts for sheet and tin bars coming in at a heavier 
rate than for some time. Steel mills in the Pittsburgh 
and Valley districts that make billets and sheet bars 
are running to about 50 per cent. of capacity. We 
quote Bessemer and open-hearth billets at $18.50, and 
Bessemer and open-hearth sheet bars $19, f.o.b. maker’s 
mill, Youngstown; Bessemer and open-hearth billets, 
$19.50 to $20, and Bessemer and open-hearth sheet bars, 
$20.50 to $21, f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. Forging 
billets are quoted at $24 for sizes up to but not includ- 
ing 10x10 in., and for carbons up to 0.25, the regular 
extras being charged for larger sizes and higher car- 
bons. Forging billets running above 0.25 to 0.60 car- 
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bon take $1 per ton extra. Axle billets are quot 
$21 to $22. 


Ferroalloys.—Consumers of ferromanganese jin hj: 
district report they have had no deliveries on cont: iets 
from England for nearly two months, the embarg 
ing held tight. While stocks are fairly large, the 
delivery of material is causing a good deal of un 
ness and prices on ferromanganese from stock are 
higher. It is possible that the Jones & Laughlin Stee! 
Company may be a seller of ferromanganese later, jf 
the experiment of making it is successful, for which 
there is every promise. It is stated that several car- 
load lots of English 80 per cent. ferromanganese have 
been sold from stock recently for prompt delivery at as 
high as $75 a ton, seaboard. The nominal quotation of 
$68, seaboard, still holds, but sellers will not guarantee 
deliveries. We quote 50 per cent. ferrosilicon, in lots 
up to 100 tons, at $73; over 100 tons to 600 tons, $72: 
over 600 tons, $71, delivered in the Pittsburgh district. 
On 10 per cent. ferrosilicon the quotation is $19; 11 per 
cent., $20, and 12 per cent., $21, f.o.b. cars Jackson 
County, Ohio, or Ashland, Ky., furnace. We quote 20 
per cent. spiegeleisen at $25 at furnace. We quote 
ferrotitanium at 8c. per lb. in carloads; 10c. in 2000-Ib, 
lots and over, and 12%c. in less than 2000-Ib. lots. 


Steel Rails.—As indicated in this report last week, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has placed 2000 tons of rails 
each with the Cambria, Carnegie, Bethlehem, Lacka- 
wanna and Pennsylvania steel companies. One-half of 
this amount is to be rolled by each mill from former 
specifications of the railroad and the other half from 
the new specifications, which require that the rail bloom 
shall be allowed to cool to the air temperature and then 
be reheated. The mill tests to be made by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad engineers are expected to show the 
extent to which rails are improved by the new process 
and this will determine the specifications which will be 
made the basis for the remainder of the full order of 
170,000 tons. The Baltimore & Ohio is expected to 
close this week for 25,000 tons. Two large foreign in- 
quiries are in the market—one for 30,000 tons of rails 
for France and the other 12,000 to 15,000 tons for 
South America—but it will likely be some time before 
these are placed, if they are given out at all. The new 
demand for light rails is active, the Carnegie Steel 
Company having received new orders and specifications 
in the past week for about 2500 tons. We quote stand- 
ard section rails made of Bessemer stock at 1.25c., and 
of open-hearth, 1.34c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We quote light 
rails as follows, in carload lots: 8 and 10 lb. sections, 
1.275¢c.; 12 and 14 lIb., 1.225¢c.; 16 and 20 lb., 1.175c.; 
25, 30, 35, 40 and 45 lb. sections, 1.125c. 

Structural Material.—New inquiry has quieted down 
very much, and no large jobs have been placed in this 
district. The American Bridge Company has taken 
500 tons for an addition to the Library building in 
Detroit, also 500 tons for a warehouse for Townsend 
& Grace, Baltimore. No award has yet been made on 
the bridge requirements of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The largest work in the market at present is elevated 
railroad track work at Indianapolis, which will take 
about 20,000 tons. Deliveries on this work will run 
over two years, and bids will be taken January 30. We 
quote beams and channels up to 15-in. for delivery in 
this quarter at 1.10c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Plates—The Carnegie Steel Company has received 
orders from the National Tube Company for nearly 
60,000 tons of plates for pipe lines to be built by the 
latter interest. These plates are about 28% in. wide, 
\4 in. thick, and 20 to 22 ft. long. It is reported that 
the Santa Fe has placed 3000 steel cars with the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company, the plates to be rolled 
by the Illinois Steel Company, and the Illinois Central 
has an inquiry out for 1000 refrigerator cars. The Car- 
negie Steel Company has received several large orders 
for plates for boats to be built by the New York Ship- 
building Company. Current demand is quiet. We 
quote %4-in. and heavier plates at 1.10c., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, for first quarter, but this price is only fairly 
strong. 


Tin Plate.—This trade is quiet, as the large buying 
for 1915 has all been done. The American Sheet & 
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‘ate Company is operating this week to about 90 
ent. of capacity. We quote 100-lb. 14 x 20 coke 
at $3.10 to $3.15, but on a very desirable order 
wer price could be shaded. 


sheets.—The heavy advance in the price of spelter 

it up galvanized sheets at least $3 a ton. All the 

makers are quoting 2.90c. on No. 28 galvanized 

rompt shipment, and will not accept orders for 

ery ahead at this price. It is predicted that the 

et will be 3c. or higher before this week is out. 

irrent demand for black and galvanized sheets is 

i, and specifications are coming in quite freely. The 

\merican Sheet & Tin Plate Company has taken an 

for 1000 gross tons of galvanized sheets of one 

ve and size for shipment to Tokio, Japan, and has 

| about 3200 tons of black sheets to the Pennsylvania 

-silroad to be used in new cars, which that road is 

lding at its Altoona shops. The company is also 

making heavy export shipments of sheets to South 

\merica and elsewhere. As yet, the advance in gal- 

anized sheets has not affected black, which remains at 

1.20c. for No. 28. Prices on blue annealed sheets are 
rmer, and 1.30c. is minimum for No. 10. 


Wire Rods.—The demand is more active than for 
e time. A local interest has sold 600 tons of open- 
hearth rods for shipment to England, which netted 
$25.10 at mill. We quote Bessemer, open-hearth and 
rods at $25, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but on a desirable 

der $24.50 could be done. 


‘hair 


Shafting.—Makers report new demand much better 
nd state that specifications from automobile builders 
ire heavy. The implement manufacturers are also 
specifying against contracts, and the shafting trade 
s more active than for months. Most consumers are 
covered up to July 1 at low prices. We quote cold- 

lled shafting at 67 to 68 per cent. off, delivered in 
ase territory, depending on the order. 


Railroad Spikes.—Late last week the New York 
Central placed about 50,000 kegs of spikes for its vari- 
is lines, of which over 30,000 kegs were taken by 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. The Virginian 
Railroad has placed 3000 kegs, and other roads upward 
15,000 kegs. As yet, none of the roads has speci- 
fied against spike contracts, and will not do so until 
mild weather comes and new track laying starts. We 
juote railroad spikes at $1.35 to $1.40, and small spikes 
$1.45 to $1.50, in carload and larger lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, for first half. 


Skelp.—The new demand is not heavy, as the pipe 
ills are not running to more than 35 to 40 per cent. 
of capacity, and prices are fairly strong. We quote: 
Grooved steel skelp, 1.10c. to 1.15c.; sheared steel 
kelp, 1.15¢e. to 1.20c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.50c.; 
sheared iron skelp, 1.50c. to 1.60c., delivered to con- 
mills in the Pittsburgh district. 

Hoops and Bands.—Most consumers of hoops and 
bands are covered for first quarter, and mills report 
that specifications are coming in at a fair rate. We 
quote steel bands at 1.10c., with extras as per the steel 
bar card, and steel hoops at 1.20c. to 1.25c., Pittsburgh, 
for first quarter delivery. 





’ 
sumers 


Wire Products.—The heavy advance in the price of 
spelter has firmed up the market on galvanized wire 
products, but as yet prices are not any higher. The 

bing trade is now specifying against contracts for 
wire nails and wire to take care of spring trade and 
shipments by the mills are heavier than for some time. 
We quote: Wire nails, $1.55; plain annealed wire, $1.35; 
galvanized barb wire and fence staples, $1.95; painted 
arb wire, $1.55, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 

nt of delivery, terms 30 days net, less 2 per cent. 
cash in 10 days. Prices on woven wire fencing have 
been changed as yet, and we quote 73 per cent. off 

carload lots, 72 per cent. on 1000-rod lots and 71 

cent. on small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The new demand for both 

and steel bars is quiet, as most consumers covered 
ir needs in December through first quarter. Mills 


port specifications fairly active and shipments heav- 
than for some time, especially to the implement 
le. There is a good demand for reinforcing steel 
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bars, a local mill taking an 
tons. The situation in 
tinue low. 


iron 


last week for 1400 
iron bars is dull and prices co1 
We quote steel bars at 1.10c., and commor 
made from part scrap, at 1.10c. to 1.15c. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for first quarter delivery. 


order 
bars, 


Merchant Steel.—Mills report new demand 
better and specifications from the lar 
for first quarter delivery are at a fair rate 
Prices continue to be more or less shaded, and on small 
lots are about as follows: 


shghtly 
ge consuming trade 


coming in 


Iron finished tire, 
and larger, 1.30c., base; under % x 1% in., 
ished tire, 1.50c.; channel tire, 4% to % and 1 in., 1.80¢c. 
to 1.90¢c.; 1% in. and larger, 1.90c.; toe calk, 1.90c. to 2c.. 
base; flat sleigh shoe, 1.65c.; concave and convex, 1.70c.: 


e xX 1% in,, 
1.45¢.; plan 


cutter shoe, tapered or bent, 2.20c. to 2.30c.: spring 
l 


steel, 1.90c. to 2c.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 


70K 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—The new demand is 
than for some time and prices are also firmer. Makers 
state that the price about disappeared 
and that $2.75 is now being generally quoted on current 

The order for 2300 tons of cold-rolled 
steel for Russia has not yet bee placed. 


follows: 


bette 


$2.65 has 


base 
orders. strip 
We quote as 
Hard-rolled steel, 1%4-in. and wider. under 0.20 
carbon, sheared or natural mill edges, per 100 Ib., $2.75 


delivered. Extras, which are standard imong all the 
mills, are as follows: 
gxhntening 
{ a ttine 
Thic Kness, t es te ‘ rm es th ‘ 
0.100 and heavier Base 
,H99 te 0.050 0 
{ 149 to Oo 0O8 
64 to 0.031 
0.030 to 0.02 ‘ 
o.024 te. it 
0.019 te Hol 
0016 to 6.0 
0.014 to 
0.012 } ‘ 
011 0 
0.010 o 


Wrought Pipe.—The National Tube Company ha 
taken a contract from the Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
Texas, for 155 miles of 8-in. line pipe and has also sold 
26 miles of 8-in. line pipe to a gas company in Oklaho 
This maker has sold recently upward of 1000 miles 
of line pipe These heavy 
sales have imparted a firmer tone to the market, and it 


ma. 
and reports inquiry active. 


would not be surprising if prices on steel pipe would be 
one or two points higher in the second quarter than they 
are now. The current demand for iron and steel pipe is 
fair and the mills are operating to a slightly larger rate 
of capacity than in 
steel pipe are being firmly held. 


December. Discounts on iron and 


Boiler Tubes.—The new demand for locomotive and 
merchant only 
consumers covered 


tubes is fair, and specifications from 
who through first 
contracts are not coming in very freely. Discounts 


tinue to be more or less shaded. 


Coke.—The financial difficulties of J. V. 
the extensive operator dealer in lands, 
have unsettled the local coke market to some extent, as 
has also the receivership for the Tower Hill-Connells- 
ville Coke Company. The demand for blast-fur- 
nace coke is dull, as practically all the active furnaces 
have covered their needs through first half or over all 
of 1915. On 
made for delivery up to July 1. 
makes of blast furnace coke for 
$1.50 to $1.60, and on contracts 


are quarter by 


Cone 


Thompson, 


coke and coal 


new 


foundry coke some contracts are being 
We standard 
prompt shipment at 
at $1.65 to $1.75 per net 
ton at oven. grades of 72-hr. foundry coke are 
held at about $2 for prompt shipment and $2.15 to $2.25 
per net ton at oven on contracts for delivery up to July 
1. The Connellsville Courier reports the output of coke 
in the upper Connellsville regions for the 
week ended January 16 as 206,850 net tons, a decrease 
over the previous week of nearly 3000 tons 


quote 


Sest 


and lower 


Old Material.—The local scrap market is quiet, sev 
eral large consumers that had been active buyers evi- 
dently having covered their needs for some time to come 
and are now out of the market. The upward movement 
in prices has stopped and several .grades of steel 
scrap for open-hearth purposes are slightly lower. A 
sale 1s reported of 1000 tons of selected heavy stee} 
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serap at $11.50; 400 tons of machine shop turnings at 
$7.75, and 300 tons of cast-iron borings at about $8.25, 
delivered to consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh and 
nearby districts. For delivery to consumers’ mills in 
the Pittsburgh and other consuming districts that take 
Pittsburgh freights dealers quote as follows: 


Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuben- 


ville, Follansbee, Brackenridge, 

Sharon, Monessen, Midland and 

Pittsburgh delivery 5 $11.50 to $11.75 
Compressed side and end sheet scrap 10.25 to 10.50 
No. 1 foundry cast . s asia ee 11.25 to 11.50 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers 

mills, Pittsburgh district 9.25 to 9.50 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam 

bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 

Wrenmkiin. Pa; .....- ere 11.75 to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock. 10.00to 10,2 
Railroad grate bars .. ; S50 to g 75 


Low phosphorus melting stock 5 to 


13 13 
Iron car axles 18.75 to 19.25 
Steel car axles .. paieed ; 13 1 
l 


ene ek 3.25 to iD 

Locomotive axles, steel 9.75 to 20.2 
No. 1 busheling scrap ear ve 9.75 to 10.00 
No. 2 busheling scrap i hank 7.00 to 7.25 
Machine shop turnings 7.50 to 74 
Old carwheels ........ ‘ eS 10.75 to 11.00 
Cast-iron borings ahah ia $.00 to 8.25 
*Sheet bar crop ends .........-. -- 12.00to 12.25 
Old iron rails ..i..... aisle owih 12.75to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.... 10.75 to 11.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings ike 8.50 to 8.7 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 10.75 to 11.00 


*Shipping point 


Chicago 


CHicaco, ILL., January 27, 1915—(By Wire.) 


Business in steel products and pig iron has made 
appreciable progress. The volume of sales is still far 
short of what could be desired, but the mills have ac- 
cumulated enough business to permit the scheduling 
of increased operations, though at a slow gait. Evi- 
dence of this is the programme for the resumption of 
the Gary rail mill February 8, together with corre- 
sponding increases in the plant’s steel-making capacity. 
Rail contracts noted as placed in the West total close 
to 75,000 tons, with 30,000 tons in prospect. Asso- 
ciated with these orders there are under negotiation 
25,000 tons of tie plates and a fair aggregate of other 
track supplies. Structural bar and plate tonnage still 
lags far behind, although the demand for reinforcing 
bars is an interesting feature of the market. There is 
a little car business—750 for the Santa Fé, a like num- 
ber for the Union Pacific and 2000 center sills for the 
Burlington. The relief which sheet makers have been 
seeking from the season of low prices came with start- 
ling swiftness in the form of an advance in the price 
of spelter so sharp as to throw the galvanized sheet 
market into confusion, with a resultant withdrawal 
of all prices by the principal makers. Relief has not 
yet appeared, but thus far the scarcity of spelter has 
not affected the mill operations on orders previously 
taken. A more liberal tonnage of bar iron has been 
booked and prices are somewhat firmer. The irregu- 
larities in bolt prices have finally resulted in the open 
quoting of heavier discounts. Inquiry for pig iron has 
increased, although sales last week were few. With 
the exception of some trading in steel scrap, the old 
material market has relapsed into dullness, largely on 
the part of consumers of rolling-mill grades. 


Pig lron.—Sales of pig iron in this market last week 
were few and of small tonnage, the business being 
very slow to close. At the same time the amount of in- 
quiry has materially increased and includes a number 
of substantial tonnages. A few inquiries for last half 
have appeared. One of the interests which bought 
most heavily early in December is again inquiring for 
several thousand tons. Prices for standard grades of 
iron appear to be maintained despite the incentive 
offered by increased business in sight. Concessions, 
however, are reported wherever special analysis re- 
quirements present a suitable opportunity. We con- 
tinue to quote local irons on the basis of $13 at the fur- 
nace and Southern iron at $9.50, Birmingham. The 
selling of the past two months and the promptness 
with which consumers have been taking out their con- 
tract iron since the first of the year have sufficiently 
reduced stocks on local furnace yards as to make 
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probable the early blowing in of additional fur: ice 
capacity. The following quotations are for iron e- 
livered at consumers’ yards, except those for Nort} <r; 
foundry, malleable Bessemer and basic iron, which 
f.o.b. furnace and do not include a switching ch 
averaging 50c. a ton: 


re 


ve 


Lake Superior charcoal .........6..% $15.75 to $16.7 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1........ 13.25to 13.7 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2........ 13.00 to 13.2 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3........ 12.50to 13 

Southern coke, No. 1 fdry and 1 soft. 13.75to 14.2 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft. 13.50 to 13.7 
Malleable Bessemer .........-seee0. 13.00to 13.2 
RtanGnsG BOSS 2a. ccsacsccvevstigadsmeus 15.5 
RT eee Te Terre re CEA 12.50to 13.1 


Low phosphorus 


Jackson Co. and Ky. silvery, 6 percent. 16.90to 1 
Jackson Co. and Ky. silvery, 8 percent. 17.90to 1 
Jackscn Co. and Ky. silv’y, 10 per cent.. 18.90to 1 


(By Mail) 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Railroad buying assumed 
more important proportions last week and orders for 
rails aggregating close to 75,000 tons were placed. Of 
these the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company took 40,000 
tons, made up of 20,000 tons from the Missouri Pacific, 
10,000 tons from the Burlington and 10,000 tons from 
the Denver & Rio Grande. The Union Pacific placed 
6000 tons with a Chicago mill and another road closed 
for 15,000 tons. In addition to these, a number of small 
lots were placed. Coupled with the buying of rails, 
western roads have been considering liberal tonnages 
of tie plates. The Illinois Central has closed and the 
Milwaukee and Rock Island lines are negotiating con- 
tracts the aggregate of which will approach 25,000 tons. 
The Union Pacific is also in the market for its require- 
ments of angle bars and the booking of spikes and 
bolts from a number of sources continues. The inquiry 
of the Southern Pacific for 30,000 tons of rails is still 
open. We quote standard railroad spikes at 1.50c. to 
1.60c., base; track bolts with square nuts, 1.90c. to 2c. 
base, all in carload lots, Chicago; tie plates, $23.50 to 
$25, f.o.b. mill, net ton; standard section Bessemer rails, 
Chicago, 1.25c., base; open-hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 
25 to 45 lb., 1.07c.; 16 to 20 lb., 1.12c.; 12 lb., 1.17c.; 
8 lb., 1.22c.; angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 


Structural Material.—It is reported that a revision 
of figures is to be made on the Lyon & Healy Building, 
for which bids have been in for several days. Of other 
new building work there is very little in sight. Car 
buying shows no immediate promise of expansion, and 
about the only new inquiry is that of the Union Pacific 
for 750 stock cars. The Colorado & Southern, a part 
of the Burlington system, is in the market for 2000 
center sills, and the Haskell & Barker Company has 
taken an order for 100 cars. Other contracts for fabri- 
cated steel placed during the week included 1050 tons 
of bridge steel placed by the Chicago & Northwestern 
with the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works; 628 tons for 
the Farmers Security Bank, South Bend, Ind., with the 
Rochester Bridge Company; 246 tons for a bridge at 
Cleveland with the American Bridge Company, and 253 
tons for one of the approaches to the proposed Paducah 
bridge. The structural material price is being firmly 
maintained and we continue to quote for mill shipments 
of plain material 1.289c. 


_ We quote for Chicago delivery of structural from stock 


Plates.—Except for the buying of a small number 
of locomotives, the Western roads are still delinquent 
as a source of plate business. Several contracts for 
tank steel are reported by Western mills but the ton- 
nage for immediate shipment is far from satisfying. 
Plates present about the only phase of the heavier steel 
products market in which concessions from the 1.10c., 
Pittsburgh, price are being made as the requisite to 
securing business. Sales at prices equivalent to 1.05c. 
and 1.07%c., Pittsburgh, are noted, although it may 
be assumed that the principal mills are not participants 
in these irregularities. We quote for Chicago delivery 
of plates from mill 1.239c. to 1.289¢c. 


We quote for Chicago delivery of plates out of stock | i 


Sheets.—The startling advance in the price of spel- 
ter and the advices from producers of this metal that 
they are sold up for the next two months have re- 
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lary 


in the withdrawal of all prices for galvanized 
by the leading makers in this territory. Early 
week notices were sent out quoting 2.75c., Pitts- 
on immediate specifications and terminating all 
contracts. Subsequently the spelter 
tion became more acute, and while some mills are 
joting on orders for immediate delivery at prices 
lent to 2.90c. Pittsburgh, others are temporarily 
the market, awaiting more settled conditions. 
ituation has served to bring a small flood of con- 
and specifications to the mills but the greater 
of this is not being put on the books. Black sheets 
1 the doldrums. We quote for Chicago de 
from mill: No. 10 blue annealed, 1.489¢.; No. 28 
1.989¢.; No. 28 galvanized, 2.939c¢. to 3.089c. 


ations on 


ie ll 


suote for Chicago delivery from jobbers’ st 
1imum prices applying on bundles of 25 « 
ie annealed, 1.95« No. 28 black, 2.55 No 
Bars.—Both railroads and carbuilders have been 
rs of bar iron, and local mills report the booking 
better tonnage than for a considerable period. 


perhaps one exception the price of lc. seems to 


been the minimum for the business taken, and 
desirable specifications were booked at prices as 
as 1.05c. Inquiry for reinforcing bars grows 
lily, and interest for the current week centers in 


public letting of 500 tons at Minneapolis and a 

lar tonnage by highway commissioners in Iowa. 
While quotations of 1.10c., Pittsburgh, appear to be the 
‘or this public business, indications are that quo 
other inquiry are less uniform. Steel-bar 
Re- 
ng mills in this territory have a fair amount of 
ess on hand, largely for bedstead manufacturers 
1 reinforcing purposes, the lack of implement busi- 
being felt here as well as in mild steel. We quote 
mill shipments as follows: Bar iron, lc. to 1.05c.; 


ns on 


‘ifications are scarce and business is dragging. 


steel bars, 1.289c.; hard steel bars, 1.20c.; shaft 
in carloads, 65 per cent. off; less than carloads, 
per cent. off. 
juote store prices for Ch go delivery Ss 
bal I f t re orcing bars ‘ 
ra or t ist xv sizes 1! ind « el Ss 
s I mai Siz I t g 60 per ce 


Rivets and Bolts.—Quotations brought out by re- 
t and current the railroads show 
er discounts in force for practically the full line of 
ind quotations which have been largely nominal 
herewith revised in keeping with recent prices. ~ On 
attractive business slightly better discounts are 
ted. For rivets there is no very well defined mar- 
nd prices are reported covering a range of from 


>4 a ton. 


contracting by 


We have revised quotations as follows: 
ge bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 85-10; 
read, 85-5; larger sizes, 80-10; machine bolts up 
x 4 in., rolled thread, 85-10-5; cut thread, 85-10; 
sizes, 80-10-5; coach screws, 85-10-10; hot pressed 
juare head, $7.10 ‘off per cwt.; hexagon, $8.10 

wt. Structural rivets, % to 1% in., 1.45c. to 
ase, Chicago, in carload lots; boiler rivets, 10c. 


O! al. 


Wire Products.—With the approach of the heaviest 

of the year, business in wire is making its 
gain. Wire-nail orders in the past week were 
lly satisfactory and bookings of fencing were 
e heavier. We quote to jobbers as follows: 
wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, $1.539; wire nails, 
painted barb wire, $1.739; galvanized, $2.139; 
hed staples, $1.739; galvanized, $2.139, all 


Chicago. 





ast-Iron Pipe.—In the bidding for pipe orders un- 

nsideration last week, the American Cast Iron 

ompany was low bidder on 3600 tons at Chicago, 
tons at Columbus, Ohio, and 700 tons at Kansas 
Kan. The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
Company will furnish 12,400 tons for Chicago and 
tons for Sioux City, Iowa, and was awarded 900 
f gas pipe at Milwaukee. Cincinnati will this week 


100 tons of high pressure pipe, Muscatine, Iowa, 
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will take 300 tons al ad K ilar ‘ Mi , mm ion 
tons. We quote as follows pe < ( nicago Water 
pipe, 1 in., $25.50: 6 to 12 1in., $23.50; 16 ind up, 


$23, with $1 extra for gas pip 


Old Material.—Except for a fairly liberal buyi of 
steel scrap, the past week found most scrap consume! 

' this territory, particularly melters of rolling-mill 
grades, out of the market. The contrast with the pr 
ceding week was accordingly marked I No. 1 
busheling, mill offers were a full dollar below the prices 


the week before. Other grades of scrap, 
suffering much less severely, reflected the influence of 
the 
melting steel are 


basis of $9.50, 


paid 
market reactior The principal sales of heavy 


inderstood to have been made or th, 


offerings of rap 


weatne! 


Railroad 
are light, due in a measure to the 


deliv el ed. 


conditior 


which have prevailed throughout this territory The 
Santa Fe is offerir 000 tons. the Rock Island 2000 
tons, the St. Paul 1200 tons. the Soo Line 1500 tons and 
the Grand Tru k 750 tor Ss, includ 1000 carwhee! 
We quote for delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and 
vicinity, all freight and anstf« harges paid, as fol 
lows: 
ty 
Oo 
iid steel 1 
) i ‘ 
rie 
Frogs. sw 
\ 
f ¥ 
! I 
5 
Steel ancle | 
Ire 
Stee] 
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Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 26, 191 
Buving on the part of the railroads 1 develop 
slowly, but they are dol mo } direction than in 
recent months. for they are it least pure! hat 
they urgent eed i ti Viti pette! activity in 
buving by shipyards, has caused some of the local steel 
mills to havea n n better They got thei hare 
of the test orders recently placed for 10,000 tons 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad when each of five om 
panies got 2000 tor The Per ylvania Stee ( ompany 
so received SoUV rom the New York, N Haven 


& Hartford Railroad, and the Maryland Stee! Company 


build 


is to two ge ocean steamer Locomoti and 
car building are ti lacking, but ome attractive 
budgets are believed to be in course of preparatio: 

One maker of bar has tiffened h 1u itior ol 
February and March and for the second ter. In 
plates activity 1 more encoul ng, partly dus the 
bright prospects for shipbuilding. The lull in structural 
material continues. The demand for billets is irregular 
and on the whole not heavy, although at least one 
maker booked a larger volume of orders. Sheet are 
steady only. The buying of pig iro! has been almost 
entirely cor fined to scattered small lots, and it i 


not increased though no le: 
iron is The demand for old 
and coke is light hereabouts 

Advices received here indicate that the high ocean 
freights resultant from the scarcity of vessels have 
operated to bring about such a scarcity of iron ore in 
England that some furnaces may be banked. Ocean 


freights from Bilbao, Spain, and from Mediterranean 


that melting has 


being cons imed. 


evident 


material 





sas SR 


ae a eee 


ty 
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to English ports have been at least doubled, and in 
some cases trebled, and vessels which go to the Med- 
iterranean are finding it advantageous to hurry back 
to England in ballast to take on profitable freight 
rather than delay to take on North African ore. In 
this situation, if it continues, some authorities in the 
trade can see a great opportunity for American iron 
and steel makers, inasmuch as England and the allied 
countries may be forced to buy here, paying our prices 
and taking their products home in their own ships and 
at their own expense. 


Iron Ore.—Arrivals in the week ended January 23 
were 11,500 tons from Cuba, 7067 tons from Sweden 
and 5193 tons from Spain. The shipments are against 


contracts and new business is entirely absent. 


Pig Iron.—Indications that the melting of iron is 
increasing in this territory are few. The buying re- 
ported has been almost entirely of small odd lots, 
many of them special in character, and sellers see a 
rather healthy condition in the fact that these sales 
are widely distributed. The largest sale which has 
come to light is one of 3000 tons of pipe iron for prompt 
delivery to a local pipe foundry. The Southern Rail- 
way is inquiring for 2750 tons of foundry irons for its 
shops at Lenoir City, Tenn. A foreign inquiry which 
has been received by several sellers is for 3000 tons 
of special Bessemer, but not a great deal of interest 
has been taken in it so far. Some disappointment is 
felt over the failure of some consumers, particularly 
in New England, to take more iron than they have been 
specifying in view of their heavier purchasing of a 
few weeks ago. These consumers say, however, that 
they overbought and are themselves disappointed be- 
cause of the failure of their business to revive to a 
greater extent. The making of contracts for future 
deliveries of low phosphorus iron is over and in basic 
no interest is shown. Quotations for standard brands 
for early delivery in buyers’ yards in this district are 
as follows: 


Eastern Penna. N« > X found! 14.25 to 314 

Mastern Penna. N¢ ! ! 1.00 to ‘.2Z 
Virginia No. 2 X foun 15.2 
Virginia No. 2 p ! 15.00 
Gray forge 13.50to 13.7 
B ‘ 13.50to 14.0 
Standard low phosphoru 20.00to 21 


Ferroalloys.— No 
found in the market for 80 per cent. ferromanganese, 
and representatives of English producers assert that 
the nominal price is unchanged at $68, seaboard, sub 
ject to confirmation from abroad and the various 
conditions which have been imposed. Quotations for 
50 per cent. ferrosilicon are $71 to $73, Pittsburgh, 
according to quantity. 


Bars.—A prominent producer of steel bars reports 
that specifications have been fair and its confidence in 
the immediate future is such that it has advanced its 
quotation for February and March to 1.30c., Philadel- 
phia, and for the second quarter to 1.35¢c. The South- 
ern Railway is inquiring for 125 tons of rivet rods. 
The demand for iron bars has continued to improve 
slowly and local mills are running nearly full. Makers 
quote 1.20c., Philadelphia, and higher. 


Plates.—The week brought a little increase in the 
demand for plates, but business is still far below nor- 
mal. The market is firm at 1.25c. 


for good-sized lots 
for prompt shipment, and some first quarter contracts 
have been made on a basis of 1.30c., Philadelphia, and 
some for second quarter at 1.35¢c. The best demand in 
sight promises to come from shipbuilders who have 
several inquiries in hand. The Maryland Steel Com- 
pany is reported to have received an order for two 
large steamships for the Hawaiian-American Line. 
The New York Shipbuilding Company, in addition to 
the boats referred to a week ago, has received an 
order for a dredge. Plate makers are watching the 
locomotive works anxiously. It is reported that the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works was the low bidder on 100 
locomotives for the French Government, but that the 
business has been placed with that company has been 
denied. 
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developments of any sort are 


AGE January 28, 19); 


Structural Material.—The lull in structural n 
is without change except that the market has de 
some signs of weakness, although 1.25c., Phila 
is still the minimum quoted. Bids are now in « 
tons of plate girder work for the Panama Ca: 
new project before the trade is an office buildi 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, 
which was lately in the market on another prop 
A new building for the University of Pennsy] 
contemplated. The Southern Railway is inqui: 
750 tons of shapes and plates. 


Sheets.—The market is a little more steady 
the mills of a local producer are in operation this 
Prices show no change, the quotation for No. 10 
annealed sheets being 1.45c. to 1.50c., Philadelph 


Billets.—The demand for billets appears irre; 
some makers reporting that they see no change 
situation and that they are doing but little in ¢| 
direction, while others say their business of the we 
was double that of the preceding one. The quot 
is unchanged at $21.40, Philadelphia, with forging 
running $4 higher. It remains true that foreig: 
ness, if done at all, must be at very low prices. 


Coke.—The market continues slow and a 
easier at the following quotations: Standard Conn 
ville furnace coke for prompt shipment, $1.55 to $1. 
per net ton at oven; contract furnace coke, $1.7 
prompt foundry, $2 to $2.20, and contract foundry 
$2.10 to $2.30. Freight rates from the principal 
ducing districts are as follows: Connellsville, $2. 
Latrobe, $1.85, and Mountain, $1.65. 


Old Material.—This market appears almost dev 
of activity on the part of the mills except in the case 
of one maker of plates. Dealers continue to buy for 
shipment to the West. Quotations for delivery ir 
buyers’ yards in this district, covering eastern Penn- 
sylvania and taking freight rates from 35c. to $1.35 per 
gross ton, are as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel $10.00 to $10.5) 
Old steel rails, rerolling... ‘ 10.50to 11.0 
Low phosphorus heavy melting steel 

scrap . 14.00 to 14.5 
Old steel axles 13.50to 14 
Old iron axles 17.50to 18.0 
Old iron rails 13.00to 14.0 
Old carwheels ‘ 11.00to 11 
No. 1 railroad wrought 12.00to 12 
Wrought iron pipe 10.00 to 1 
No. 1 forge-fire 8.00 to s 
3undled sheets 5.00 to S 
No. 2 busheling ' 7.75 to s 
Machine shop turnings 8.00 to 
Cast borings : ine 8.00 Lo S 
IG. 2 CRE enka as ws 12.00to 12 
Grate bars, railroad 8.50 to 9.00 
Stove plate . ite van 8.50 to 9.00 
Railroad malleable .. 9.00to 9.5 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N. Y., January 25, 1915. 


Pig Iron.—Inquiry has been light and reports from 
furnacemen show that little new business is being 
transacted, orders received consisting of small tonnages 
only. The foundry trade continues quiet in most 
branches and generally has been at a lower ebb in this 
district than reported a week ago. Shipments requl- 
sitioned for on contracts aggregate less, although most 
producers report a fair volume of iron going out. 
Prices, which are strongly held by sellers, are un- 
changed as follows, f.o.b. furnace, for first half de- 
livery: 

NO. 1 2OQMIEG.. 65 cévades sn c0denadnns COR eeee 


No. 2X TOMMGPD cic cae cei en se 0 bun cd ere 13.' 
No. 2 plain.... d 
No. 3 foundry 
Gray TOOGe <> <i swbeaen iee'diweetnee ee 


1 
l 
D 1 
Malleable 15.00 
l 
1 





PRO ca dae eercdtan bands vats cae ee 13.25 to 
Charcoal, regular grades and analysis 16.00 to 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications against ¢o”- 
tracts, as well as new orders for bars, shapes 4”¢ 
plates received during the week, have been a little dis 
appointing as to volume, due in part to weather co” 
ditions in the district. Specifications have been cominé 


in pretty freely against tin-plate and wire contract 











iary 28, 1915 


me improvement is noted in cold-rolled steel. 
eneral feeling continues hopeful, and it is be- 
by mill representatives that February will show 
‘+h improvement over January in business placed 
iary has so far shown over December. Prices 
n, with a tendency on the part of mills and sales 
es not to contract far ahead. An order for a 
tonnage of bars on which the buyer 
ssed all the leading interests to get a more favor- 
and delivery term was finally booked today 
Oc., Pittsburgh, for present quarter delivery. The 
thic Company, Buffalo, was low bidder on the 

11 contract for the State Hospital building at 
hamton, N. Y., in which about 250 tons of struc- 
steel is involved. Bids are being taken this week 
steel for a high school and hall for the Nazareth 
emy, Rochester, about 200 tons, and bids will be 
about February 1 for a theater building, Geneva, 
Y., requiring a small tonnage of structural shapes. 
Onondaga Structural Steel Company, 
the contract for steel for the Pierce, 
pattern foundry and warehouse at 


. ] 
lerabie 


price 


Syracuse, 
gutler & 
Eastwood, 


Old Material.—The demand has fallen off somewhat 
mpared with last week, although a good volume 
is still being transacted in turnings, 
nd heavy melting steel scrap. Practically all 
ages now being turned over consist of scrap that 
transit or was recently purchased by dealers, no 
eat amount being handled from yards, as dealers are 
ned to hold material thus stored for better prices. 
ent prices remain unchanged. We quote dealers’ 
prices, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 


bor 


isiness 


melting steel $10.25 to $10.75 
phosphorus steel 12.50to 13.00 
ailroad wrought scrap 10.00 to LO 
railroad and machiner 10.50to 11.00 
steel axles 12. 00to 12.50 
iren axles 16.00 to 16 0 
irwheels 10.00to 10.50 
lroad malleable 9 50to 10.00 
chine shop turnings 5.50 to 6.00 
H vy axle turnings 8.50 to 9.00 
cast borings ».75 to 6.50 
iron rails .. 11.00to 11.50 
omotive grate bars 9.00 to +50 
5 é plate (net ton) 8 25 to eo 7 
ight pipe 6.50 to 7 00 
led sheet scrap 7.00 to 7.50 
busheling scrap 7.50 to g i 
busheling scrap 5.25 to 7 
d tin scrap ( 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 26, 1915 


iron Ore.—No interest is being shown in the market. 
While there is no discussion regarding prices, there 
eems to be no possibility that for the coming season 
ey will be any higher than in 1914. Pig-iron prices 
» at present about 50c. per ton lower than when ore 
ices for 1914 were established last May. We repeat 


1914 prices as follows: Old range Bessemer, $3.75; 
Mesaba Bessemer, $3.50; old range non-Bessemer, $3; 


lesaba non-Bessemer, $2.85. 


Pig Iron.—That the foundry melt has improved is 
licated by the larger volume of shipping orders. 

nace shipments are apparently about 10 per cent. 
etter than they were a few weeks ago. There is a 
newhat better demand for shipments of malleable iron 
well as for foundry grades. The market continues 
We note the sale of 500 tons of low phos- 
us iron, on which our quotation is reduced 25c. 
her sales are in small lots, mostly for early shipment, 
aggregate tonnage booked being small. Prices are 
hanged. Southern iron is dull, with prices un- 
nged at $9.50 to $10. We quote delivered Cleveland 
ollows: 


ictive, 


sessemer ‘ , ; $14.5 
isk . ckbéobe ibe Fa eee 13.45 
rthern No. 2 foundry........ baie 13.50 
southern No. 2 foundry........«s<««- $13.50 to 14.00 
iorge ee saboeotnoeeus : ; 13.00 
‘son Co. silvery, 8 per cent. silicon 16.62 to 17.12 


dard low phos., Valley furnace 19.75 to 


Coke.—The market is almost lifeless and prices are 
firm. We quote standard makes of furnace coke 
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at $1.50 to $1.60 per net ton at oven for prompt sh 
“ 


ment and best makes of foundry 
for prompt shipment and contract 


coke at S2.2 to > 1 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications 
orders have improved. 


and current 
The demand has broadened cot 
siderably and quite a few consumers are ordering ma 
terial faster than they expected when they placed ‘ 
tracts. Prices on 


steel bars and structural materia 


are firm at 1.10: Pittsburgh, but there is still some 
shading to 1.05c. by smaller mills on desirable orders 
for plates. Considerable new structural work, mostly 
requiring sma lots of material, is ir prospect Bid 
will be received January 30 for 20,000 tor for the 


Pennsylvania grade 


crossing elimination work in h 
dianapolis, and a Cleveland fabricator is figuring on a 
bridge in Vancouver, B. C., requiring 9500 tons AY 
inquiry is out for 350 tons for a new building for the 


Union Rolling Mill Company. A terminal warehouse ir 


Cleveland will require about 2000 tons and two schoo 
buildings in Toledo will take about 300 tons each. The 
Nickel Plate Railroad has placed 5000 tons of rails, 


dividing its order between the Illinois Steel Company 
and the Lackawanna Steel Company. The 
furnish the spikes and bolts for laying the rails and 
the latter the angle bars. The demand for forging 
billets in one and two carload lots h 
of this business has beer 


former will 


as improved. Some 


taken at a slightly lower rate 
than the usual price of $24, Pittsburgh. Owing to tl 


advance in spelter, sheet makers have raised the price 


on galvanized sheets to 2.90c. for No. 28. We quote 
No. 28 black sheets at 1.80c. to 1 85¢., Ohio mill, and 


blue annealed 
Cleveland 
additional 
50,000, 


sheets at 1.30c. to 1.35c¢. for No. 10 \ 


manufacturer has taken an order for 25,000 


steel barrels for 


with an 
150,000 ordered 


export, option o1 
making an 
within the last few 
active, with a 
mill, for local delivery 


aggregate of about 
The bat 
quotation ol 


Warehouse 


1.90c. for p 


weeks. iron market is i 
1.15¢., ¢ 


prices are 


general leveland 


LROs 


for steel bars and 


ates and structural ma 


terial. 

Old Material.—With an increase in the 
fered and a falling off in the 
Mills are 
not pay the higher been 
Small lots of most grades are being sold at about 25c 
lower than prevailed a week or two ago. In the Valley, 
heavy melting steel has declined to $10.75 to $11 Por 
Cleveland delivery, prices, with the exception of tur 
fact that during the 
was not affected as 
much as in other districts, particularly Pittsburgh, and 
Cleveland prices remained comparatively low We 
quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 


supply of 
iemand the scrap market 
filled for 


dealers 


is weaker. well February and will 


prices have 


asking 


ings 
ys, 


lower, owing to the 
advance the 


are not 


recent local market 


/ Gros I 
Old steel s. rer g Silt to $1 
Old iror rails 1° 
Steel car xles 75 to 1 
Heavy meltirg steel iTS to 10 OF 
Old carwheels 10.00to 10 
Relaying rails » it 1 over ,00to 25.00 
Agricultural malleab!l 4.0 i 
Railroad malleable 9.7 ‘ 
Light bundled sheet scray £00 to 

i N Te 

Iron car axles $16.00 to $16.50 
Cast borings 6.00 to 6.50 
Iron and steel tur gs and X 25 te 
Steel axle turnings 6.00 to 
No. 1 busheling new 
No. 1 bushelinge old : 
No. 1 railre« i wrought } ti. ; 
NO ] ist t 
Sr ‘ plat 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts has improved materially and prices are firmer. 
While recent low quotations have not entirely disap- 
peared, several leading makers have withdrawn such 
prices and are now quoting regular discounts, which 
means an advance of 5 to 10 per cent. Some of the 
plants are now being operated at as high as 80 per 
cent., as compared with 50 to 60 per cent. a few weeks 
ago. Rivets are quoted at 1.45c., Pittsburgh, for struc 
tural and for boiler, but there is some shading 
of these prices $1 a ton. Regular discounts are as fol 
lows: Common carriage bolts % x6 in., 


1.55¢. 


smaller or 


shorter, rolled thread, 80 and 10 and 5 per cent.; cut 
thread, 80 and 10 per cent.; larger or longer, 75 and 15 
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per cent.; machine bolts with h.p. nuts, % x4 in., 
smaller or shorter, rolled thread, 80 and 10 and 10 per 
cent.; cut thread, 80 and 10 and 5 per cent.; larger or 
longer, 80 per cent.; coach and lag screws, 80 and 5 per 
cent.; square h. p. nuts, blank or tapped, $6.50 
off; hexagon h. p. nuts, blank or tapped, $7.40 off; 
c. p. c. and t. square nuts, blank or tapped, $6.20 off; 
hexagon, 5% in. and larger, $7.50 off; 9/16 in. and 
smaller, $8 off: semi-finished hexagon nuts, % in. and 
larger, 85, 10 and 10 per cent.; 9/16 in. and smaller, 
85, 10, 10 and 10 per cent. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, January 27, 1915.—(By Wire.) 


Pig Iron.—Most of the melters in this territory 
covered for their first quarter needs in December. 
There are now only a few carload sales reported fo1 
prompt shipment and second quarter business is also 
unsatisfactory. Inquiries are scarce, but there are 
some unclosed orders in Indiana and Michigan pre- 
viously mentioned, the largest being for 2000 tons of 
mixed Southern and Northern grades. Present price 
schedules in both the South and in the Hanging Rock 
district are unchanged up to July 1, and melters are 
not disposed to consider an average advance of $1 for 
last half delivery. Pig-iron salesmen who have lately 
made calls on out of town customers confirm reports 
from local consumers that the melt of foundry iron is 
increasing, but in the majority of cases the increase is 
confined to the jobbing foundries. While this condition 
has aided in moving forward shipments on old contracts, 
it has not operated as a help in booking new business. 
When order books are formally opened for last half 
delivery, it is expected that a stimulating effect will be 
experienced that will induce buyers who are yet short 
on a first half supply to come into the market. The 
usual differential of 50c. per ton on the lower grades 
of Southern iron is not being observed by many pro- 
ducers in that district. A small sale of gray forge 
was made last week at $8.75 at furnace. There is some 
improvement in the Ohio silvery iron situation and $15 
at furnace is now considered minimum, although lately 
a comparatively large tonnage went at a lower figure. 
Based on freight rates of $2.90 from Birmingham and 
$1.26 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as fol- 
lows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 f’dry and soft.$12.90 te ] 
Southert oke, No. 2 f'dry and sott 12 ITO 12.90 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundr 11.90 to 12.40 
Southern No. 4 found 11.40 to 1.9 
Southern eray forge 10.90 to 11.40 
Ohio silvery, per cent col 16.26to I1¢ ] 
Souther Ohio coke, No 15.01 to ] 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 2 14.01to 14 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 3 13.76to 14.01 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer 14.26 
Basic, Northern 14.26 
Lake Superior charcoal 15.25to 1 
Standar Southern carwheel 1.90 to 


(By Mail) 





Coke.—Business in both furnace and foundry coke 
is almost at a standstill. The consumption of 48-hr. 
coke in the Hanging Rock district is at almost low 
water mark. Shipments on foundry contracts are said 
to be moving at a fairly satisfactory rate. The Con- 
nellsville prompt shipment quotations are a little soft, 
and as low as $1.55 per net ton at oven has been done 
on some furnace coke. Foundry grades range from $2 


to $2.25. 


Finished Material.—Sheets are firmer, due both to a 
better demand and also to advances in spelter. The 
local mill has advanced its quotation on galvanized 
sheets $2 per ton over last week’s quotations, or to 
3.05c. to 3.10c. for No. 28, f.o.b. Newport, Ky., or Cin- 
cinnati. The first named figure is only quotable for im- 
mediate shipment. The inquiry from the South is 
improving, and a good spring business is expected 
from that section. Railroad track material is said to 
be in better demand. Jobbers of barb wire fencing 
note an improvement that is mostly from the nearby 
country merchants. Store prices on steel bars and 
small structural shapes are unchanged around 1.70c. to 
1.75c. The tool steel business is very good for this 





season, with the principal demand coming fr 
builders of lathes and screw machines. 


Old Material.—Prices on all grades of scrap a 
weak. While there has been no change from last 
open quotations, it is problematical as to what f 
could be obtained on desirable business. The mir 
figures given below represent what buyers are 
to pay for delivery in their yards, southern Oh 
Cincinnati, and the maximum quotations are d: 
prices f.o.b. at yards: 


Per Gross Ton 


Bundled sheet scrap ..... , .. $6.25to $6 
I vente ial cod ened . ok ~»-. 11.00to 12 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up <éo~s-s ee oe 
Rerolling steel rails .... a acuta 9.75 to 10 
Melting steel rails ...... iatigies eae Ee SS 
Heavy melting steel scrap. Sagese 8.50 to 4 
Per Net Ton 

No. 1 Fanroed WFowmgnt. .occccurcwcs $7.50to &§ 
Cast. DORIREE 4 ices a ac re 4.00 to j 
Bteel TUTORS wba bares as je 1.00 to { 
Railroad cast scrap 9.25 to } 
No. 1 machinery cast scrap coe Beane OF 
Burnt SCPaw <<... sa 5 ieee ; 6.00 to 6 
Old iron axles aint ened rrr : 13.50to 14 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).. &.75 to 9 
Pines mG OR ick estas bas opie 5.50 to 64 
Malleable and steel scrap .. ; 6.75 to 7 
Railroad tank and sheet scrap.. $.50 to 


The Hugo Burgheim Company, dealer in scrap iron 
and relaying rails, Cincinnati, has found it necessary to 
seek larger office quarters. The company is moving its 
offices to suite 601 Mercantile Library Building. 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 25, 1915 


Pig Iron.—The Southern pig-iron situation con- 
tinues to be marked by small sales on the basis of 
$9.50 to $9.75, and a strong effort on the part of the 
makers to induce customers to take the iron ordered 
more freely. The lower grades bring a comparatively 
higher price than the higher grades. A 200-ton lot 
of mottled sold for $8.75. There is little heard of the 
old differential of 50c. between certain grades. There 
is a corresponding lack of inquiry, especially in South- 
ern territory strictly speaking. The inquiry from 
abroad has been good, but the advance in freight rates 
and the difficulty in securing ship room have greatly 
militated against transactions. A shipment of 1000 
tons was made to Liverpool last week. While the rail 
mill at Ensley has shut down for a week after the first 
four continuous weeks of operation in many months, 
the blooming mill continues to run. An order for 3000 
tons of billets has been secured from a European cus- 
tomer and 3000 tons of steel have been ordered for 
construction of a large cotton warehouse in New Or- 
leans. Cement works are reported as quite busy. A! 
officer of the Gulf States Steel Company has returned 
from a prolonged stay in Europe with orders for stee 
products, which, it is said, will amount to considerable 
Altogether the prospect for a steady consumption of 
basic iron in the Southern field continues to be quite 
good. Among the European agents looking over the 
field with a view to the purchase of wire and othe! 
steel products is Perey Donald, of the firm of Rownso! 
Drew & Glydesdale, Ltd., of London. No actual trans- 
actions are as yet reported to have followed his visit. 
As a general proposition the iron situation has not 
changed for the better. We quote, per gross to! 
f.o.b. Birmingham district furnaces, as follows: 


No. 1 foundry and soft.............$10.00 to $10.: 
No. 2 foundry and soft...... aioe 9.50 to 9.7 
Ne: 3: QQGHONY. civics beew cess esate eS 
NO. 4 founegrTy . <i sé Foareg ig aie ‘ 8.75 to 9.0 
Gray forge wmne : ial adeae , 8.50 to 8.7 
Basic ; Lee berks ae nee emeeie , ee ae 
AUN | 5 i os yeh ee elaw Oe 22.50 to 23.00 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The gas and water pipe plants are 
busier than they have been in some time, having re- 
ceived considerable Eastern and Western business, 2! 
greater firmness is apparent in prices. The soil pipe 
factories are not so busy, but expect conditions to im- 
prove with the coming of spring and the refilling of 
warehouses. The inquiry is more brisk than it has 
been. We quote, per net ton, f.o.b: pipe shop yards, 
as follows: 4-in., $20; 6-in. and upward, $18, with 
$1 added for gas pipe. 
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mes 


and Coke.—The Southern market has been 
or a large supply of coal for Europe, 

eat deal of hope is held out that the business 
ded on account of limited ship room and high 
The mines are operating on a 50 to 60 per 
s. Coke would be weak but the sma 
\s it is, satisfactory prices are obtained. We 
f.o.b. ; follows: Furnace 

rr 


to $2.95; foundry, $3.25 to $3.40, with some 


t 


Y) 
) 
i 


for 


er net ton, oven, as 


mmanding as high as $3.75. 


d Material.—The scrap market is extremely quiet, 
limited. We quote, 
s ton, f.o.b. dealers’ yards, as follows: 


ne of business being quite 


xles $13.00 to $13 
es ] ’ ts ’ 
rails 12.00 to 
! r d wrought . ito rf 
lroad wrought 7.50 to 8 00 
try wrought 8.00 to 8.50 
intry wrought i to 7.50 
ima rat Q to 10.00 
sc! ) x to ( 
rwheels x it ) ) 
—_ g Q 


St. Louis 


St. Louts, Mo., January 


25, 1915 
Pig lron.—The transactions for the week have ranged 
out 200 tons downward, with the aggregate pos- 
500 tons. They have been for prompt or early ds 
There is some raggedness in quotations made. 
terests represented here are holding for higher 
nd one furnace is reported as having turned 
than 15,000 tons of Southern 7é 


iron at $9.75 


more 


} 


Coke.—There are no inquiries of size but deliveries 
ontract continue fair. By-product coke is in light 
1 and is quotable at about $4.80 to $4.95 deli 
St. Louis. 
Old Material.—There is a softer feeling as to prices, 
concessions have been made, neither has the op 
feeling disappeared. Dealers have become 
more conservative as to their estimates of the re 
f business. Consumption of scrap is increasing 
but steadily, and further improvement is looked 
still The out in 
ne of 2000 tons from the Clover Leaf and one of 
from G. W. We 


f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


Relaying rails are lists 


scarce. 


; _ 4 ’ 
Jennings quote dealers 


I A s To 
3 ito $s 
t S re-r¢ ne ) t< 

l 1ils less } et 1 of 

oY } et ls 

t< nspection 1.00 te 
} S ( t 

oad he me g e¢ 
; >? ; 
el ‘ t ’ 

S 1 rt 
heet ? f 

I Net Ton 
Sia : " 

y e bat » 00 to ; 
ixles l 00 to 
axles } to 

ht arch bars and transor »to 1 

railroad wrought 8.25 to 
lroad wrought HOt 

d springs i 

yuplers d uckle , } 

tive tires { ir ‘ 

th inside r¢ 

lealers’ forge 7.50t (1.7 

borir S ’ f t 

bushe g 7.7 

boilers, cut » sheets iy < 6.25 
lroad ca ’ r 4 oT ‘ 

plate and light cast s 8.00 

i WY ll ble > te 7 

tural malleab f a 
l flues 6 t ‘ 

} eet and t r 6 to 

i zg te bars 7 ito 
shop tur £ 75 to 


Finished Iron and Steel_—In the structural market 
es are appearing from sources which have not 
heard from for some time. Inquiries are not for 
amounts, but the aggregate of business is ma- 

There is a fair demand 


ly larger than a week ago. 


einforcing material considering the season of the 
The railroads are taking more track repair ma 
and fastenings. 
ed business and the demand in quite lively. 


In the warehouses there is im- 
All 
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pl es re fllv held a nere mat Ss i‘ 
ance hortly in son es W 1ote for stock 
warehouse is follows sott stee 5 Vv ro 
1.65« structural materia tank plate Ri 


Pig lron.—Little new me is come up 
market, but furnaces t t ya ed » Snip 
plements of 1 er ¢ t i onsumé¢ A 
get in as muc!l ‘ ertore tl avance n 
rates. It is und d that tl o recent New J ey 
inquiries, one for 2000 t and 1 tther for 1200 tor 
have been close Notl ge |} le oped neernil 
the inquiries for foundry iron from Italy, which appea 
to be in the hands of a nw t exportil nit Higt 
relight ire { ‘ i l 
exper ted to me ¢ est ept where il 
its can be worked in as ballast i xed cargoe Che 
same is true of the inquirit ! ematite iror yn 
England. Nevgotiatio1 s are <« I ict re ur se a 
countries, the specificatio ) 0.05 pho 
phorus and sulphur. Bids have been taken by one 
two firms, but high freight { putting throu 
of the business doubtful, unless hould be further 
advance in England. A few sales of Buffalo iron | 
been made in the East, a part « t malleable. Ther 
some shading of the Buffalo prices that have be« 
erally held since early Decembe1 We quote Northe 
iron for tidewater delivery as follow No. 1 foundry 
$14.45 to $14.95: No ; Bs $14.20 to $14.4 No | 
$13.95 to $14.20. Southern i nominally $14.5 
No. 1 and $14 to $14.25 for No 

Ferroalloys.—T h« ituatiorz ma inged, 

nh no prospe in eal t f the B l 
embarg Re ISé€ intee \ American < ] 
fully meeting the latest demands of the British Go 
me is uti c l LT tnl ut ' I : ‘ ty 
26 over epre entative n al tne trade 
waits the xt I meal rie ‘ 


nxiety has t de pplic 
Ssilicor yf) pe! eT ! ed ] 
Pittsburgh 
Finished Iron and Steel.—T} e of new ord 
Kept p A T Tre te recent ; ! ‘ 1} r\ OF +} 
egarded a ivorable fact ther than other 
vise Present pe me e of idde re 
1 in December app ) that more v 


ni nn CoO) . +} a siti 
é eve Witn id ir ougc } 

‘ one Vill serve tk re ‘ Hectte 
P emall ff ind f i ira ¢ } ‘ 

me buyers think ne ‘ j ar iro? ow Dp 
‘ t 1K tior rt [ i irge off« ] | 
ur nry ulin i 0 steel underf1 ‘ toc} 
iT fa he lly ? fie y , tota ( hout 
2900 cars now actively und leratior Ir ‘ 
tructural field 13,000 tons for the New York Mu 
Railway for rd tr tio! pal the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit System (bid be tal 
February 4) titutes the gest new project nd 
nis WIitl | MM) Te to? ‘ P : 1O7 

deo. ‘ eT | ‘ oO : ie) 

ictive I 1dea I . iddit ‘ ne pre 
mentioned in this column i ate 1es, 1 100 to 
two bridges for the Cumberland Valley, H ri 
Pa., 500 tons for a power |! ] for the Columbia Mi 
and 2000 tons for the Arnold Constable store, New 
York The rettings since the iast report er race 5Uuv 
tons for the Niles building, Boston, to the New Eng 
land Structural Company, 225 tons for the Chesapeake 


bridge, and the following to the 
400 tor the Lacka 
Detroit P 
send & Grace building, 


& Ohio Big Sandy 
American Bridge Company: 
wanna’s 1915 bridge work, 
Library. 550 tons for the Tow: 
3altimore, and 700 tons for the Victor Talking Machine 


for 


S00 for the iblie 
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Company’s power house. It is understood that the Hay 
Foundry & Iron Works has 600 tons for the Standard 
Arcade building, Broadway. In railroad cars besides 
the Union Pacific inquiry there are about 50 cars from 
five or six buyers, mostly for passenger equipment. 
We quote mill shipments of steel bars, shapes and 
plates at 1.10c. to 1.15c., Pittsburgh, or 1.26c. to 1.31c., 
New York, and refined iron bars at 1.20c. to 1.25c., New 
York. From store we quote iron and steel bars at 
1.80c. to 1.85¢c., New York, and plates and shapes at 
1.85c. to 1.90c. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—The city of Troy will open bids 
January 29 on 570 tons of 16-in., and Ventnor, N. J., 
February 15, on 425 tons of mostly 14-in. The city 
of Philadelphia is expected to be in the market soon 
for 600 tons of 48-in. Private buying continues brisk. 
The pipe foundries are now so well supplied with work 
that prices might logically be expected to stiffen, but 
so far the indications in this direction have not been 
marked. Carload lots of 6-in. are unchanged at $20 
to $20.50 per net ton, tidewater. 

Old Material—The trade is becoming discouraged 
over the long-continued abstention from buying by 
Eastern consumers of steel scrap and rolling-mill stock. 
Accumulations are increasing, so that the supply is 
making holders of scrap uneasy. It would therefore 
not be surprising if prices should show some decline in 
the near future. Wrought pipe is the only commodity 
on the list showing any strength. Quotations are as 
follows, per gross ton, New York: 


Old girder and T rails for melting $7.75 to $8.01 
Heavy melting steel scrap 7.75 to 8.00 
Relaying rails . Rita ies 19.00to 19 
Rerolling rails (nominal) 8.00 to 25 
Iron car axles ... 14.00to 14.25 
Steel car axles ; 10.75 to 11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 9 25 to 9.75 
Wrought-iron track scrap S75to 9 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 8.75 to 9 25 
No. 1 yard wrought, short 7.75 to 8.00 
Light iron .. ; 3.00 to 3.50 
Cast borings 5.50 to 6.00 
Wrought turnings ».50 to 6.00 
Wrought pipe .. 7.50 to 7.75 
Carwheels 4 &.75 to 2 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up 9.75 to 10.2 
Stove plate em 7.50 to £00 
Locomotive grate bars §.25 to 6.75 
Malleable cast ... ia 7.00 to 7.50 


B. Nicoll & Co. Open a Boston Office 


B. Nicoll & Co., 149 Broadway, New York, announce 
the opening of a New England office at 806-7 William 
Lawrence Building, 85 Devonshire street, Boston, in 
charge of E. Kelly Rothstein, manager of the firm’s 
coal and coke department. On April 1 B. Nicoll & Co. 
became New England agents for the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Coal & Coke Company’s Admiralty New River 
smokeless coal. 


Boston 


Boston, MAss., January 26, 1915. 

Old Material.—The better prices for future delivery 
in the Pittsburgh district have not been reflected in 
this territory, except perhaps indirectly. The dealers 
expect a gradual improvement, accentuated to some 
extent when the snow is off the ground. The normal 
movement at this season is relatively small usually. 
Prices have not changed. The quotations given below 
are based on prices offered by the large dealers to the 
producers and to the small dealers and collectors, per 
gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Boston and other New 
England points which take Boston rates from eastern 
Pennsylvania points. Mill prices are approximately 50c. 
per ton higher. 


Heavy melting steel 


we 


int. ; ..' $8225 to $8.50 
Low phosphorus steel ........ .- 13.75to 14.75 
oe a eae 12.75 to 13.25 
Old iron axles 20.25 to 20:75 
Mixed ghafting ........e<. . 12.00 to 12.25 
No. 1 steel wrought and soft steel 8.25 to 8.75 
Skeleton (bundled) 5.50to 56.75 
Wrought-iron pipe . 7.00 to 7.50 
Cotton ties (bundled) ..... 5.25 to ».75 
Se RS Se 3.25 to 3.75 
Wrought turnings ..... fie vSees 5.00 to 5.50 
Cast borings . le a ee ata ee aie lie 5.00 to 5.25 
Machinery cast ....... ®t ; 10.75 to 11.00 
Malleable 7.50to 7.75 
Stove plate ; 7.00 to 7.50 
PPRDe DOTS os vs des 5.25 to 5.50 
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British Steel Prices Still Higher 


Iron Difficulties Being Adjusted—Spain to Offer 
Billets—French and German Rail Purchases 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, January 27, 191 

Pig iron continues strong, but not much is , 
Difficulties over East Coast hematite pig iron have 
adjusted by mutual postponing of all ore and hemati 
iron contracts as from January 31. The parties are 
entering into replacing contracts at about 29s. ($7, 
for Rubio ore, c.i.f. Tees, and 90s. ($21.87) for hem 
pig iron. New contracts for hematite would not 
booked much below 100s. ($24.30). The British gover 
ment defines hematite ore in its contraband declarat 
as light brown and reddish purple ores and also 
ores containing ferric oxide either anhydrous or 
drated. 

Semi-finished steel is firm. Spain is inclined to offer 
billets. France bought 10,000 tons of rails here. Ge) 
many booked 15,000 tons for Sweden. Nothing is doing 
in ferromanganese owing to holding up of exports 
There is a better tone in tin plates, but export trade is 
much hindered. Active furnaces in the three principal 
districts number 166 against 163 a year ago. Stocks of 
pig iron in Connal’s store are 116,125 tons against 
114,636 tons last week. We quote as follows: 

Tin plates, coke, 14x 20, 112 sheets, 108 lb., f.o.b. 
Wales, 14s. ($3.40), against 13s. 3d. ($3.22) last week. 

Cleveland pig iron warrants, 57s. 8d. ($14.01), 
against 56s. 9d. ($13.79) last week. 

No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, makers’ price, f.o.b. Mid- 
dlesbrough, 58s. ($14.09), against 57s. ($13.86) last 
week. 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, 
£9 10s. ($46.22), against £9 ($43.79) a week ago. 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yards, £8 
($39.93). 

Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £7 ($34.06), 
against £6 7s. 6d. ($31.02) to £6 12s. 6d. ($82.23) one 
week ago. 

Hematite pig iron, f.o.b. Tees, 95s. to 100s., nominal, 
($23.09 to $24.30). 

Sheet bars (Welsh), delivered at works in Swansea 
Valley, £5 10s. ($26.76). 

Steel joists, 15 in., export, f.o.b. Hull or Grimsby, £8 
($38.93), against £7 15s. ($37.71) last week. 

Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £7 15s. ($37.70), 
against £7 12s. 6d. ($37.10) last week. 


or 


Metal Market 


New YORK, January 27, 1915. 
The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York -—Lead——,_ -—Spelter— 
Electro- Tin, New St. New St. 


Jan, Lake lytic New York York Louis York Louis 
20) 14.00 13.87% 34.12% 3.70 3.50 6.50 6.30 
eee 6 ons 14.2: 14.12%, 34.75 3.70 3.50 6.87% 6.75 
y Ps 14.2 14.12% 34.95 3.70 3.52% 7.12% 6.87 
23 14.25 14.12% ore 3.70 8.5214 7.25 7.00 
25 14.50 14.37% 35.65 3.70 3.52% 7.50 7.30 
26 14.62% 14.37% 35.50 3.70 B.52% 7.50 7.30 


Copper continues to advance with direct or indirect 
foreign demand. Tin is dull but higher. Lead is firmer. 
Spelter has advanced sensationally and choice grades 
are scarce. Antimony continues strong. 


New York 


Copper.—A good business has been done both direct- 
ly and indirectly for export. Russia is again reported 
to have been a heavy purchaser for shipment via Japan, 
while those in this country engaged in making cartridge 
metal and other war materials in which copper enters 
are using enormous quantities. On the other hand, the 
commonplace domestic demand is extremely slack. Con- 
sidering the heavy exports, the trade believes it likely 
that production will be increased. Electrolytic is quoted 
at 14.37%c., cash, New York, and Lake at 14.50c. to 
14.75c., cash. 
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—_The market has been dull and without feature 
a sensational rise in prices in Europe which the 
nds difficult to explain. The best assumption is 
don is so congested with freight vessels that tin 
as reached port cannot be unloaded, thereby cre- 
shortage. A little Banca tin has been released 
being shipped direct from the Far East to New 
Purchasing has embraced only metal which is 
needed. London advanced about £13 10s. be- 
January 19 and January 27, and this market fol- 
the upward trend, but nevertheless the metal has 
ere 4c. cheaper than could be done abroad. A 
to take profits is noticed in the number of of- 
of 5-ton lots, even consumers being willing to 
vith the evident idea that they can buy for their 
eeds at a ‘lower price later on. The quotation 
esterday was 35.50c., New York. Arrivals this month 
2685 tons and there is afloat 2865 tons. 
Lead.—Quotations are firm at 3.70c., New York, and 
., St. Louis. The market is dull at present, but 
were a couple of good days in the latter part of 
week, when both outsiders and the large interest 
t their share of a large business. The purchasing ap- 
ed to be equally on the part of dealers and for- 
iyers. For actual domestic consumption not many 
were made. 
Spelter.—The spelter market is much upset. The 
ind for high-grade brands which are used in the 
mills is strong and they are none too plentiful. 
rass mill special from 8.50c. to 9c. is asked, while 
ery choice grades 13.50c. has been asked. Prac- 
y all of the metal that has been taken is going into 
aterials. The demand for prime Western is com- 
itively light but its prices have advanced in sym- 
thy with the other grades. Large quantities of spel 
are awaiting shipment to Russia or other of the 
d countries. 
\ntimony.—War influences continue to dominate the 
rket for antimony, the prices of which are as follows: 
18c. to 18.50c.; Hallet’s, 17c. to 17.50¢., and 
ther brands, 16c. to 16.50e. There is practically no 
mestic buying, but from time to time export inquiries 
ne out, especially from Russia. It is again reported 
Japan has bought back contracts previously made. 


’ 
Cookson's, 


Old Metals.—Prices have moved up, under the 
ilus of a heavier demand. Dealers’ selling prices 
re as follows: 
Cents per lb 
l heavy and crucible 13.00 to 13.50 
pper, heavy and wire 12.50 to 13.00 
opper, light and bottoms 11.50 to 11.7 
Brass, heavy ¥.00 to ¥.2 
Brass, light ral ; 7.50to 7.7 
Heavy machine composition ‘ 11.50 to 11.7 
in brass turnings .. 8.75to 9.00 
omposition turnings 9.75 to 10.00 
id, heavy vb ob eweed j 3.45 
l, te 3.20 


scl iD 5.50 


Chicago 


JANUARY 25,—The extraordinary advance in spelter 
as been the feature of the week. While quotations 
ave gone as high as 7.20c., Chicago, some spelter pro- 
lucers have declined to quote, stating that they are sold 
ip for two months. If the movement is not a speculative 
ne, the situation is probably treaceable to European 
ules. Other metal prices have also risen to higher 
evels and prices for scrap metals have been advanced 
sympathy. We have revised our prices and quote 
follows: Casting copper, 14.25c.; Lake copper, 
t.00c., for prompt shipment; small lots, %c. to \c. 
gher; pig tin, carloads, 36.25c.; small lots, 39.25c.; 
desilverized, 3.65c., and corroding, 3.90c., for 
0-ton lots; in carloads, 2%c. per 100 Ib. higher; spel- 
ter, 7.20ce.; sheet zine, 9.50c.; Cookson’s antimony, 18c. 
20c., for cask lots; other grades, 15c. to 16c. On old 
tals we quote buying prices for less than carload lots 
ollows: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 11.50c.; cop- 
bottoms, 9.50c.; copper clips, 1llc.; red brass, 
0c.; yellow brass, 8.25c.; lead pipe, 3c.; zinc, 4c.; 
ter, No. 1, 28¢.; tinfoil, 31c.; block tin pipe, 32.50c. 


n 


r 


St. Louis 


JANUARY 25.—The spelter market has been excited, 
while the quotation to-day was 7.12%4c. the buyer 
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might get the figure but not the metal as most of the 
supply is sold ahead, in many cases for two months o1 
more. Other metals are quoted as T 
Lake copper, 1l5c.; electrolytic copper, 
son’s antimony, 17c.; lead, 
zine ore market felt the excitement in 

basis range for 60 per cent. was at the 
per ton, with the top settlement as high as $61, 
is getting close to the record figure of 


follows: Tin, 38c.; 
14.75¢.; Cook 
The Joplin 


speiter and the 


,.o00c. to 5.00c. 


ose S53 to S58 
which 
1912, which was 


$67. Calamine ore commanded a sharp advance at 
$30 to $33 for 40 per cent., while the choicest lot 
brought as high as $40. Lead ore was easy at 


$47. 


Miscellaneous scrap metals are quoted as fol 
lows: i 


Light brass, 5c.; 
red brass and li 


1 ’ 
heavy yellow brass, 7c.; heavy 


ght copper, dc.; heavy copper al d cop 


per wire, 9c.; tea lead, 3c.; zinc, 3c.; lead, 3c.; pewter, 


20c.: tinfoil, 25c. 
Iron and Industrial Stocks 
New YORK, January 1915 
The upward movement has not been sustained and 


some recession in prices of stocks | ecurred since |: 
Friday. Bethlehem Steel common fe! 
became known that the directors had decided to pay no 


dividend on this class of stock at present 


ist 


off sharply when it 


The passing 


of the dividend on United States Stee ommon was a 
development which was unexpected, although it had 
for some time been known that the earnings of the 


corporation for the last quarter of 1914 had been far 
under those for any simila1 This 
stock sold down to 48 in the first half hour on Wednes 


previous period 


day. The range of prices on active iron and industria 
stocks from Wedr esday of last week to Tuesday of 
this week was as follows 
Allis-Chal., con 10% 
Allis-Chal., pref ] 
Am. Can, com ly t, I Spr g ’ 
Am. Can, pref ; ‘ ; * Republic, . 
Am. Car & Fdy Republic, ref 6% 7 . 

m I mel ‘ a 
\ Car & Fad ‘ { 

pref s i 
Am. Loc con f 
Am. Loco pret } 
Am. Steel Fdries yh, 5. & " 
Bald. Loco., com. 37% 38 S. Steel, pref..107 og 
Bald. Loco., pre a af West'gh'se Elk 
Beth. Steel, « ts cl ne Tool 
Beth. Steel, pre ( nt Steel j 
Case (J. 1), pre 0) Lake Sup. Cort } ; 
Colorado Fuel ¢ 2 Warw De 
Deere & Co., pref x8 Crus Stes ny 
(reneral Elec 144% ' Crue Stee pret ‘ 
Gt. N. Ore Cert 0 6. Harb. W Ref . 
Int. Harv., com G1, 7 Harb. Wk. Ref., } 
Int. Harv., pref..116 117 I Belle Iro cor 4 
Nat. En. & St., La Belie Iror pref 
com 
Dividends 
The J. G. Brill Company, regular quarterly, 1 pet 


cent. on the preferred stock, payable February 1. 

The Dominion Bridge Company, Ltd., regular quar 
terly, 1% per cent., payable February 15. 

The Cambria Steel Company, regular quarterly, 
1% per cent., payable in scrip February 15. The scrip 
is redeemable in cash in two years with interest at 5 
per cent. per annum. Three months ago a quarterly 
scrip dividend of 1% per cent. was declared with simi- 
lar maturity, interest and redemption terms. 

The United States Steel Corporation, regular quar- 
terly, 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable Feb 
ruary 27. The usual quarterly dividend on the common 
stock has been passed. The declaration on the 
mon stock three months ago was % of 1 per cent. 


com 


The Ayer & Lord Tie Company, Railway Exchange 
Building, Chicago, is putting in a block plant at Car- 
bondale, Ill., in eonnection with the treating plant at 
that point. It is adding two new cylinders, which will 
make a total of 10 cylinders in this plant, which is 
the largest number of cylinders in any wood-paving 
block plant in the country. Incidentally it makes the 
company’s capacity approximately 33 1/3 per cent. 
larger. This speaks well for the increase in the use 
of block paving for interiors of works. The company 
has purchased all of the equipment necessary for this 
addition and it is being received at the plant at the 
present time. 
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STEEL CORPORATION PENSIONS 


In Four Years Over $1,575,000 Has Been Dis- 
bursed—Pensioners Now Number 2521 


The fourth annual report of the United States Steel 
and Carnegie Pension Fund, issued January 27, shows 
that since January 1, 1911, when the fund was estab- 
lished, there has been a total distribution to retired 
employees of the Steel Corporation in pensions of 
$1,575,021.33. For the year 1914 the total disburse- 
ment from the pension fund amounted to $511,967.90, 
an excess over the previous year of $89,152.76, and of 
$230,510.53 over the first year of the fund’s existence. 
The average increase per year in the amounts distrib- 
uted has been slightly over $75,000. 

The Pittsburgh district leads in the amount of money 
paid out to the aged and infirm former employees of the 
various subsidiary companies. To retired mill opera- 
tives in the Pittsburgh and Valley districts, the sum 
of $222,656.33 was paid in the year, and to this may 
be properly added the sum paid to the coke workers 
in the fields adjacent to Pittsburgh, which amounted 
to $59,995.66, bringing the total for mills and mines 
in the Pittsburgh district to the sum of $282,651.99. 

Cleveland and vicinity ranked next to Pittsburgh in 
the amounts paid to pensioners, the sum amounting to 
approximately $50,000. 

In the Chicago district, in which are included the 
Steel Corporation’s works in the city proper and vicinity, 
the amount distributed to former mill workers was 
$30,157.86. 

In New England to retired employees of the Worces- 
ter, Mass., plants the sum of $39,855.56 was distributed. 

The iron ore regions of the Northwest received ap- 
proximately $20,000 and retired employees on the Cor- 
poration’s various transportation subsidiaries draw $12,- 
057.67. The balance of the fund distributed went to the 
retired employees of various plants scattered over the 
country, including the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company, to the former employees of which the sum 
of $3903 was paid in the year. 

The report shows that there are now 2521 bene- 
ficiaries of the fund. In 1914 612 pensioners were added 
and 183 discontinued through deaths. For the year, the 
average pensions for the cases added was $20.40 per 
month, the average age of the pensioners being 65.33 
years and the average term of service 28.76 years. 

The fund from which the pensions are paid amounts 
to $12,000,000, being made up from the Carnegie Re- 
lief Fund of $4,000,000 and $8,000,000 which was set 
aside by the Steel Corporation. All persons who were 
in the employ of the United States Steel Corporation 
or any of its subsidiary companies on January 1, 1911, 
or who have been employed since that date may become 
eligible for a pension. Under the rules of the fund no 
pension of less than $12 or more than $100 per month 
is paid. The pensions are computed as follows: 

For each year of service the employee receives 1 
per cent. of his average monthly pay received in the 
last ten years of service. For example, an employee 
who has been in the service of the company for 30 
years and has received an average monthly pay of $80 
for the last ten years would be entitled to receive a 
pension of $24 per month. 

All male employees, who have been in the service 20 
years or longer, and are 60 years or more of age, are 
eligible to pension. Women are eligible at the age of 
50 years. The records show that a great many of those 
retired have taken up easier work and add good earn- 
ings to their pensions. More than 70 per cent. of those 
on the pension rolls voluntarily requested to be pen- 
sioned. Only in cases where it is obvious that em- 
ployees are unable to perform their work properly are 
they requested to retire, and then only on the personal 
approval of the president of the company employing 
them. The plan embraces those employees who become 
permanently and totally incapacitated. At the begin- 
ning of the year 1913 the rule relating to permanent 
disability was amended, so that any employee, age not 
considered, who has been in the service 15 years and 
has become absolutely unable to earn a _ livelihood 
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through no fault of his or hers, as a result 
ness or injuries sustained while not on duty, 
pensioned. If an employee is injured while on he 
is taken care of by the Voluntary Accident Relic; Pp 

All the time lost on account of disability, sh 
or lay-off, not exceeding 2 years’ duration in 
period, is credited to employees as service, pro. 
course, they return to work as soon as, they c: 
such lay-off. 

Pension checks are sent to almost every lan 
the sun. Many of the foreign born employees 
company prefer to return to their native land 
their work days are over, and in such cases, arr: 
have their pensions paid through foreign banks 
post office. In cases where a pensioner becomes 
petent to handle his funds, the pension is paid 
wife or to a legally appointed guardian. 


the 
Vie 


Beaumont Iron Works Holds Annual Meeting 


The Beaumont Iron Works Company, Beaumont. 
Texas, held its annual meeting January 21, at whic! 
the following were elected directors: T. S. Reed, §; 
president T. S. Reed Grocery Company; B. R. Norvell. 
president American National Bank; C. T. Heisig: 
P. A. Heisig, president Heisig-Norvell Grocery Com- 
pany; R. F. Cheeseman, secretary George W. Smyt! 
Lumber Company; C. L. Wallis, president Petrole 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; W. C. Tyrrell, vice-pres 
dent American National Bank; Charles B. Sheeks, and 
L. J. Black. The following officers were elected: L. J 
Black, president and manager; T. S. Reed, Sr., vice- 
president; B. R. Norvell, treasurer; Charles B. Sheeks. 
secretary. Officers’ reports showed the business to be 
in excellent financial condition, but that the earnings 
of the company had been materially affected by the 
general depression in business in the latter part of 
1914, and that the profits for the year were about 40 
per cent. of the profits of 1913. The company has no 
outstanding obligations, and is running on a cash basis. 
Contemplated extensions and improvements were de- 
ferred to the next quarterly meeting of the board of 
directors, in March, pending the return of normal busi 
ness conditions. 


Large Saw Maker’s Diamond Jubilee 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
completed 75 years of business as a manufacturer of 
saws and fine tools. The business was founded in 1840 
by Henry Disston, and in 1854 he built the first crucibl 
steel saw plant in the United States in order to get th 
steel exactly suited to his needs. A file works followed 
in 1866 to supply the quantities of files used in th 
saw plant, now about 35,000 dozen annually, and 
gradually the manufacture of a wide variety of to 
was undertaken. The control of the business has a 
ways remained in the Disston family, and in seve! 
cases three generations of the same family have beet 
numbered among the employees, there being at thé 
present time a score of men who have been with the 
company for over 50 years. 


The Cement-Gun Construction Company, Chicago, 
has been given the contract to incase all the structura 
steel work on the new power house now being erected 
in Detroit by the Ford Motor Company. This power 
plant will have many interesting features, not the least 
of which will be the method adopted of protecting by 
the Cement-Gun method all structural steel against 
damage by fire or corrosion. 


The J. E. Moss Iron Works, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
recently closed contracts for furnishing and erecting 
300 tons of structural steel for the Masonic Temple, 
Charleston, W. Va.; 120 tons for the State Normal 
School, Athens, W. Va.; 150 tons for the plant of the 
Burton-Townsend Company, brick maker, Zanesville, 


Ohio, and 100. tons for the Rex Theater, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 








rt Movement Set Forward at St. Louis 


(Continued from page 251) 
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European market for American automobiles i 
discussed on Thursday evening, January 28, at 
\utomobile Club of America, New York City, by 
idlow Clayden. The meeting will be held under 
spices of the Metropolitan section of the Society 
mobile Engineers. The address will be devoted 
to the effects of the war upon the market, and 
ing the address and the discussion, John R. 
, of the New York Evening Mail, is to deliver an 
ited lecture on the automobile in modern welfare. 


e Union Rolling Mill Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
place contracts shortly for its new mill building 
lipment. A 20 or 21 in. merchant bar mill will 
talled in a building to be located adjoining the 
t mill building, which is equipped with an 18-in. 
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STEEL CORPORATION’S BAD YEAR 


Earnings in 1914 Smallest in History—Dividend 
on Common Stock Passed 


The statement of its earnings for the last quarter 
of 1914, just issued by the United States Steel Corpo 
ration, enables approximate figures for its total earn 
the year to be made up. Adding the results 
last quarter to those given for the p1 
the total is $71,661,149, being the smallest 
in the history of the corporation. The earnings in 1913 
were $137,181,345 and in 1912 were $108,174,673 
next smallest year was 1904 with $73,176,522 
The earnings the quarter ended 

1914, were only $10,933,170, being the smallest for any 
quarter in the history of the corporation. The deficit 
after the payment of the regular 1% per cent. dividend 
on the preferred stock is $5,606,283, which is provided 
from the undivided surplus of December 31, 1913. The 
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The Wire Business in Worcester 

industry in Worcester, Mass., 
the past fortnight. The 
compelled to start a 
the 


first time i 


The 
proved radically it 
Steel & Wire Company has been 
at d 
mills were operated on Saturday 
some month New men 
erable numbers. The 
booked include some for foreign 
equally 
sumption, for purposes far removed from war, in 
ufacturing industries. 
report much the same degree of revival. 
more numerous. 

Some of the business recently booked in Worcester 
indicates that the Central and South American countries 
and the West Indies are the market 
wire and wire products which they have been buying 
in Europe. These customers, 
have tried to obtain the prices that they have been ac- 
customed to. But they, or their agents, have been com 
pelled to agree that, the cheaper European goods being 
out of the market, they must now 
the United States. 
to become exceedingly low. 
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week 
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being taken on in cor id 
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ror 
are 
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hipment, but at lea 

important are a number for American con 
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The independent wire companies 
Inquiries are 


Orders are for larger quantities 


coming into for 


at any rate in some cases, 


accept products from 
They have permitted their 
The result of this condition 


stocks 


is being felt more and more by American manufacturers, 
whose trade is no longer harassed by European compe 
tition. 
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Henry Sohn 


Henry Sohn, Hamilton, Ohio, died January 17, aged 
69 years. He was born in Wurtemburg, Germany, and 
was brought to this country by his parents when he was 
two years old. His early years were spent in Cincin- 
nati and he enlisted at the outbreak of the civil war in 
a regiment recruited in that city. He bore to his grave 
the scars of a wound received in the service. 

For many years Mr. Sohn was a notable figure in 
the iron trade of the Central West—notable because of 
his success and also of his ability. In 1875 he and 
George Adam Rentschler formed a partnership known 
as Sohn & Rentschler and devoted themselves to the 
manufacture of light castings. They began by making 





HENRY SOHN 


a line of staple articles, now long out of date, but then 
sold in many hardware stores. Mr. Sohn supervised 
the making of the castings and Mr. Rentschler traveled 
from town to town making sales. One who is familiar 
with the circumstances states that it is doubtful if an- 
other foundry in the United States has had as profitable 
a record as this one, which yielded such rich returns as 
literally to make the partners millionaires. The re- 
markable thing about the foundry was that it never ma- 
terially changed in all the years of its existence. It 
was enlarged from time to time, but it always remained 
a rather unpretentious place, with an antique, weather- 
beaten cottage for an office. 

When the business was founded the combined capi- 
tal of the partners was exactly $1000, each contributing 
$500. So carefully and frugally did they manage that 
at the beginning they each drew only $5 a week for liv- 
ing expenses. Their receipt for success was plain 
living and hard work. They bought their pig iron in 
Cincinnati, in five and ten-ton lots, having it shipped 
by canal. At first the pig-iron dealers sold them on 
six months’ credit, but the thrifty founders were soon 
able to discount all bills. The firm of Sohn & Rentsch- 
ler continued its profitable and honorable career up to 
March, 1913, when in the great flood that swept down 
the valley of the Big Miami River, devastating Hamil- 
ton and Dayton, the foundry was destroyed, the plant 
not being worth repairing. After careful delibera.ion 
it was decided not to rebuild the foundry but to trans- 
fer the business to the Hamilton Foundry & Machine 
Company, which has a thoroughly modern plant, man- 
aged by Henry and Gordon Rentschler. 

The firm of Sohn & Rentschler was instrumental in 
the founding of the Hamilton Corliss Engine Company, 
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which later developed into the Hooven, Owens, R 

ler Company, in which Mr. Sohn served in 

capacities. He was from the beginning a dir 

the company, and for many years had been its tr 

From the Sohn & Rentschler foundry also gr 

Phoenix Caster Company of Indianapolis, of which ¥ 

Sohn was vice-president and Mr. Rentschler presic 
Mr. Sohn was married twice, but never had childr 

The association between him and his partner w 

the friendship of David and Jonathan. The two me 

were devoted to each other with an affection th 

most remarkable. They had the same tastes a: 

same ideals. Success did not spoil Henry Sohn. ky 

believed in simplicity, honesty and fair dealing. H 

business life and his private life were marked 

same characteristics. 


FRANK AvuGUST KLAINE, president of the F. A 
Klaine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, died at his resi 
dence in Ft. Thomas, Ky., January 21, aged 65 years 
He was born in Germany and came to this country 
when very young. After being employed in differ: 
lines of business, he obtained a position in the Adams & 
Peckover Foundry Company as foreman, and subse 
quently became owner of the foundry that was located 
on the site of the company’s present plant. The estab 
lishment was later known as the Goodwill Foundry and 
marketed a line of stoves and ranges bearing that name, 
which became well known. Mr. Klaine donated lib- 
erally to charitable institutions. He leaves his widow, 
a son and two daughters. His son, Harry A. Klaine, 
succeeds him in business. His brother, George Klaine, 
is president of the Star Foundry Company, Covingtor 
Ky. 


DANIEL B. STAMBAUGH, president Stambaugh- 
Thompson Company, hardware merchant, Youngstown, 
Ohio, died January 14 as the result of a fall a few days 
before. He was 76 years old and was a native of 
Mahoning County, near Youngstown. He passed his 
youth on his father’s farm and in 1855 became identified 
with the development of the iron-ore and coal resources 
of Ohio, subsequently becoming interested in mining in 
Colorado and Idaho. He engaged in the hardware busi- 
ness about 40 years ago, the business being incorporated 
under the present name in 1887. He served through 
the civil war, rising from the ranks to become captain. 
He leaves his widow and two daughters, one of his 
daughters being the wife of David Tod. He occupied 
a high place in the community, having been one of th 
men who had helped to develop the city. 


Davip H. GoopELL, Governor of New Hampshire 
from 1889 to 1891, died January 22 at his home i 
Antrim, N. H., aged 80 years. He was born in Hills- 
borough, N. H., and was for a while a farmer and a 
teacher in various academies. Soon after the Antrim 
Shovel Company was organized in 1858 he became its 
secretary and treasurer. He invented what he called 
the Lightning apple parer, and in 1864 he began manv- 
facturing this article in a small way. This was the 
foundation of the Goodell Cutlery Company, which now 
occupies seven factories and employs thousands of per- 
sons. Mr. Goodell was a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature from 1876 to 1878. 


JOHN Woop, president John Wood Iron Works, Port- 
land, Ore., died January 12, having been in poor health 
for about a year. He was born in Wales and came to 
the United States in 1880. After residing two years in 
Bethlehem, Pa., he removed to Portland, Ore., where he 
spent the remainder of his life. He was at times 
connected with the Smith & Watson Iron Works, thé 
Wolff & Zwicker Iron Works and the Columbia Eng!- 
neering Works, subsequently organizing the John Wood 
Iron Works. It was largely due to his efforts that the 
Columbia Engineering Works made the first steel manu- 
factured on the Pacific Coast. 


N. S. R. ANDERSON, who for about 22 years was 
connected with the Longmead Iron Company, Consho- 
hocken, Pa., and later was New York manager for the 
iron and steel house of J. J. Caine, Philadelphia, died 
at his.home in Brooklyn, N. Y., January 21, aged 5% 
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He was born in Kalmar, Sweden, and came 
‘ountry about 34 years ago. He leaves a widow 
- sons, one of whom is Nils Anderson, of the 
se-Anderson Company, New York. 
p» W. SPACKE, head of the F. W. Spacke Machine 
y, Indianapelis, Ind., died at his home in that 
anuary 19, aged 43 years. After learning his 
1s machinist under Sinker & Davis, makers of 
and boilers, Indianapolis, he perfected patents 
vine governors and organized the Monarch Gov- 
Machine Company and later the Speed Changing 
Company, selling his interests in these to estab- 
he F. W. Spacke Company. 
loseEPH F. WANGLER, president Joseph F. Wangler 
Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, St. Louis, died suddenly 
week of heart disease, aged 78 years. He had 
een in business in St. Louis 55 years. He leaves four 
ghters and two sons. One of the sons, Joseph A. 
Wangler, will continue in charge of the business, hav- 
een the active manager for some time. 





Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


Charles A. Terry, Walter D. Updegraff and H. H. 
Westinghouse, executors of the estate of George West- 
nghouse, have sent a letter to stockholders of the 
Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
stating that 87 per cent. of the outstanding stock 
f the company has assented to the plan for 
exchanging the stock for that of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company at the rate of three shares 
for one. The letter reminds stockholders that no 
idditional stock in the Machine Company will be re- 
eived for exchange after January 26, except at the 
ption of the Electric Company, and subject to such 
onditions as it may impose. Some of the minority 
tockholders of the Machine Company have refused to 
transfer their stock on the basis proposed, and may 
possibly take the matter into the courts. 


The Census Bureau at Washington, D. C., an- 
nounces that a second census of the manufactures of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County will be undertaken 

out the first week in February, under the direction 
' Everett B. White, an expert of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The 25th anniversary of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company Relief Association of Youngstown, Ohio, was 
eld recently. James H. Nutt, secretary, stated that 

ce its inception the association has paid out $127,920 


sick, accident and death benefits. 

The Standard Chain Company, Pittsburgh, is about 
) erect a large addition to the electric welding de- 
partment of its plant at York, Pa. The building will 

100 x 400 ft., of steel frame construction, with 
ement floors, brick walls and fireproof roof. 


No. 1 blast furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company 

New Castle, Pa., which has been relined and re- 

red, went into blast January 22. No. 2 stack will 
soon be blown out for relining. 

The William B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has received an order from the Ohio Iron & 
Steel Company, Lowellville, Ohio, for four cars to be 
ed in taking hot metal from its Mary furnace to 

new open-hearth plant of the Youngstown Iron & 

Company, now being built adjacent to the furnace. 
Last week the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
ngstown, Ohio, notified from 75 to 100 employees in 
wire-drawing department of a reduction in wages 
iverage about 10 per cent. Most of the men refused 
iccept the reduction and left their positions. It is 

ted that the matter will be adjusted shortly. 


Manufacturing plants in the Youngstown district 
running at a greater rate of capacity this week 
for some months. For the first time in nearly a 
all of the 12 open-hearth furnaces in the Ohio 
s of the Carnegie Steel Company are on full, 
the finishing departments operating at about 65 
ent. of capacity. The Brier Hill Steel Company is 
ating about 60 per cent. of its open-hearth steel 
city, while the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 

y 1s running at about the same rate in its Bessemer 
‘pen-hearth steel works and finishing mills. The 
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Youngstown Iron & Steel Company is operating five 
hot sheet mills. This week the Bessemer steel plant, 
10-in. skelp mill and 12 and 20 in. bar mills of the Re 
public Iron & Steel Company are idle, but the other 
departments, including the open-hearth steel works 
are operating to about 60 per cent. 

Reports printed in the Pittsburgh daily press that 
the Pittsburgh Steel Company has started up its plants 
at Monessen and Glassport full time, with orders for 
months ahead, are incorrect. C. E. Beeson, secretary, 
states that the open-hearth steel plant, rod and wire 
mills at Monessen and the hoop and band mills at 
Glassport are now running to a larger rate of capacity 
than for some time, but as yet orders do not permit the 
company to operate its plants full time. 

The coal trade in the Pittsburgh district is looking 
better than for some months. Coal operators state 
they have received inquiries in the past week or two 
for 300,000 to 500,000 tons of coal. It is said that 
prospects for the development of foreign trade in coal 


are very good, as it is believed that the exports of - 


England for at least a year or two will be small. The 
countries that_were formerly supplied by England with 
coal will therefore look largely to the United States 
for their needs for some time. An obstacle in the de 
velopment of this trade is the excessive freight rates, 
which are almost. prohibiting shipments of coal to for 
eign countries. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of the James 
Lappan Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, builder of heavy 
plate work, held in that city last week, John W. Exler, 
formerly secretary, was elected president, and James 
T. Lappan, secretary. These officials, with Moorhead 
B. Holland, John E. Laughlin and George W. Exler, 
form the board of directors. 

Stockholders of the William B. Polldck Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, builder of blast furnaces and heavy 
plate work of all kinds, met last week and elected 
directors as follows: Porter Pollock, Charles W. Mc 
Clure, William. G. Wilson, William W. McKelvey and 
John Kirby. The directors organized by electing Porter 
Pollock, president; Charles W. McClure, vice-president 
and general manager; William G. Wilson, secretary and 
treasurer; William W. McKelvey, general superinten 
dent, and John Kirby, general foreman. 


Testimonial Dinner to Dwight S. Guthrie 


Dwight S. Guthrie, who has been manager of sales 
at Cleveland for the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
and who has just been transferred to the company’s 
Chicago office, was given a dinner at the Hollenden 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, January 22, by a number of 
his friends associated in the iron and steel manufac- 
turing industries in Cleveland. As a further token of 
esteem he was presented with a silver loving cup on 
which were engraved the names of those attending the 
dinner. S. D. Latty, president Kirk-Latty Company, 
acted as toastmaster, and several of the guests made 
remarks fitting to the occasion. 

Among those present were C. F. Johnston and 
George F. Alderdice, respectively general sales man- 
ager and assistant general sales manager of the Re 
public Iron & Steel Company. Others were W. B. 
Topping, who has succeeded Mr. Guthrie in Cleveland; 
C. W. Scofield, Alfred B. Bower and Frank W. Davis, 
Lake Erie Iron Company; Henry Holt and George 8S. 
Case, Lamson & Sessions Company; G. E. Lucas, Cleve 
land Frog & Crossing Company; D. J. Champion and 
Henry Chisholm, Champion Rivet Company; Myles R. 
Ewing and F. M. MclIsaac, Kirk-Latty Company; John 
C. Chandler, Lackawanna Steel Company; R. M. Kil- 
gore, Jones & Laughlin Steel Company; J. D. W. 
Snowden, Cambria Steel Company; R. S. Hall, Bourne- 
Fuller Company; N. J. Clarke, Upson Nut Company; 
A. T. Merriman, American Steel & Wire Company; 
A. M. Foster and N. T. Jones, Foster Nut & Bolt Com- 
pany; Charles Harbaugh and J. F. Harrison, Atlas 
Bolt & Screw Company; J. R. Mills and R. S. LeBarre, 
Carnegie Steel Company; William Smith, William Pat- 
tison Supply Company; Harold Alexander and J. E. 
Williams, National Screw & Tack Company, and F. E. 
Myers, F. E. Myers & Brother, Ashland, Ohio. 
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Charles H. McCullough, Jr., vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lackawanna Steel Company, ar- 
rived in Buffalo January 24 from a visit of seven weeks 
to England and France. He was accompanied on his 
foreign trip by H. C. Felver and other representatives 
of the Lackawanna Bridge Company. Mr. McCullough 
is quoted as saying to a local reporter that “when the 
European war ceases, although the end is not in sight, 
there will be an avalanche of orders for products of 
our steel mills.” He believes that the mills abroad will 
be unable to cope with the demand which will be made 
upon them because of the lack of material and above 
all the searcity of skilled men. 

J. Frater Taylor, in addition to the presidency, has 
taken over the management of the Algoma Steel Com 
pany at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and has resigned the 
presidency of the Lake Superior Corporation. Thomas 
Gibson, for many years secretary, has been elected 
president of the latter company. 

N. V. Hansell, of Hamilton & Hansell, 50 Church 
street, New York, sailed on Saturday, January 23, for 
Europe. He expects to visit England, Russia and the 
Scandinavian countries before returning to New York. 

W. A. Viall of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, 
Providence, R. I., and president of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, has returned from a 
business trip to England. 

Albert C. Lehman, who has been vice-president and 
general manager of the Blaw Steel Construction Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, since its inception, has been elected 
president. 

Axel Bonthron, representing Axel Ryden, Stock 
holm, Sweden, is making a tour of American works 
manufacturing machine tools. At present he is in 
New England and will go thence to Cincinnati and 
other centers of the Middle West. 

William L. Neilson, manager of the German works 
of the Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., is passing 
a little time at the home office. 

Stanley G. Morris, who has been connected with the 
Philadelphia sales office of the Carnegie Steel Company 
for the past five years, is now connected with the Phila 
delphia sales office of the Republic Iron & Steel Com 
pany. He will give his attention to Baltimore, Wash 
ington and the State of Virginia. 

H. S. Stebbins, who has been connected with the 
iron-ore sales department of Oglebay, Norton & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, for 22 years, has resigned. 

John Hoss, who has been connected with various 
firms making farm implements, has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Silver Mfg. Company, 
Salem, Ohio. 

Bb. T. Steiner has retired as president of the Gilliam 

Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, with which he has been 
associated for more than 25 years, for the last 10 
of which he was president. He retains his financial 
interest in the company. He has been succeeded by 
A. G. McKinley, Chicago, who will also act as treasurer. 
Other officers elected at the recent annual meeting are 
Joseph Glidden, Cleveland, first vice-president; C. M. 
Crane, second vice-president, and E. G. Stongstad, sec 
retary. 
Clay F. Lynch, whose appointment as general su 
perintendent of the H. C. Frick Coke Company was 
noted in these columns last week, has been vice-presi 
dent and general manager of the Bunsen Coal Com 
pany, Danville, Ill. He graduated in 1901 from George 
town University, and since that time has been con 
tinuously connected with the operating departments of 
coal and coke companies associated with the Frick 
enterprises in the Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Illinois fields. He succeeds to the general superin 
tendency of the Frick Company at the age of 34. 


M. A. Sherritt, for several years associated with 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., as manager of their 


and machine shop equipment. The new compar 
occupy offices in the Finance Building, Philad 
February 1. 

Edward J. Kearney, president of the Kear & 
Trecker Company, manufacturer of milling ma 
West Allis, Wis., has been elected a director 
German-American Bank, Milwaukee. 

David A. Wright, who for several years ha 
connected with the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Ney 
York, as district manager in the West, has opene: 
office for himself as manufacturers’ agent, at 140 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill., specializing on 
aving machinery, cranes, hoists, trolley systems and 
pneumatic machinery. 

William Cairns has resigned as general manage: 
of the Parish & Bingham Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
W. D. Gemmill, who has been superintendent, has been 
appointed factory manager, and F. W. Vilmar has bee; 
appointed to the newly created office of sales ma) 
ager. No changes have been made in the personne! 
of the company. 

Charles R. Hook, general superintendent of th 
\merican Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
gave an address on “The Relation of the Employer to 
Safety,” at the Industrial Safety Exposition of Ohio, 
held in Columbus last week. 


L. H. Mesker has been appointed representative iy 
Ohio for the Kearney & Trecker Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., manufacturer of the Milwaukee milling machines 

Col. H. P. Bope, viee-president and general manager 
of sales of the Carnegie Steel Company, will be one of 
the speakers at the Civic Association banquet at 
Sharon, Pa., February 4. 

H. T. Hornsby, vice-president and general manager 
of the United Iron Works Company, Springfield, Mo., 
presided and delivered an address at a banquet Friday 
evening, January 15, at the Springfield Club, Spring 
field, Mo., in honor of the officials of the Frisco and 
Missouri Pacific railroads, 25 of whom were present 
The keynote of the occasion was “A square deal to th 
railroads.” 


S. M. Marshall, formerly chief engineer of the 
Cambria Steel Company, has opened an office in the 
Swank Building, Johnstown, Pa., as consulting enginee! 


Samuel Adams, formerly of Vandergrift, Pa., has 
been appointed night superintendent of the Farre! 
works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
Farrell, Pa., succeeding J. J. Evans, who remains wit! 
the company in another capacity. 

H. H. Vaughan, assistant to the vice-president of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Que., and 
Isaac Harter, Jr., superintendent of the Babcock & 
Wilcox Company, Bayonne, N. J., have been appointed 
members of the sub-committee to work with the boiler 
code committee of the American Society of Mechanica! 
Engineers. 

Frederick S. Blackall, vice-president and general 
manager of the Taft-Pierce Company, Woonsocket, 
R. I., and Ralph E. Carpenter, the sales manager, are 
sailing this week for a business trip to England and 
France and possibly Russia. 

E. W. Edwards, president Edwards Mfg. Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, made an address before the Cincin- 
nati Business Men’s Club on the evening of Januar) 
23, on the “Proposed Interurban Railway Terminal 
Station.” 


James A. Emery, general counsel of the Nationa! 
Association of Manufacturers, Washington, D. C., made 
an address at the Business Men’s Club, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on the evening of January 23. 


A. C. Rulofson, who has long been a dealer in iron 
and steel products in San Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed Pacific coast representative of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, manufacturer of wire rods, wire nal's 
and wire, and will have his headquarters in the Monad- 
nock Block, San Francisco. 
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D. Williams, for a number of years assistant 

of engineering material, Bureau of Steam 

ing, United States Navy, stationed at Ches- 

has taken a position with the Tindel-Morris 

y, Eddystone, Pa., in that company’s new de- 

t for manufacturing cylinders for shipping 
lioxide, ammonia and blaugas. 


Coke Workers’ Wages Reduced 


Thursday, January 21, notices were posted at the 
ints of W. J. Rainey in the Connellsville region 
ws: “Owing to the low selling price of coke 
fact that large independent interests in this 
have recently effected wage reductions, the W. 


70 ey Company has been forced to revise its wage 
vhich it is hoped will only be temporary. We 
elayed as long as possible putting this reduction 


fect, hoping that conditions would sufficiently im- 
to enable us to maintain the 1912 scale. By 
this reduction we expect to continue operating 
p! illy all of our works at full time, thereby giving 
ment to the greater part of the men required for 
the normal operation, and who are to a great extent 
upon us for their livelihood. Until further 
e the company will operate under a scale which 
imates that which prevailed in 1910.” 
On January 16, 1910, the H. C. Frick Coke Com- 
y, W. J. Rainey and other coke operators advanced 
to the basis in effect prior to a reduction made 
January 1, 1908. On April 1, 1912, these operators 
ed wages about 7% per cent., and this scale 
een in effect since that time. The reduction an- 
ed by W. J. Rainey puts coke workers’ wages 
k to the 1910 basis, as follows: 
1ding room and rib coal, per 100 bu $1.35 
loading heading coal, per 100 bu 1.50 


loading wet heading coal, per 
g coke, per 100 bu., 


100 bu 1.62 
charged 0.78 


nd rope riders (shafts and slopes) per full 
: ® 60 
d rope riders (drifts) per full run ‘ ’ 
full run.. 2.60 
blasters and timbermen (shafts and 
Ss) per day 7 2.60 
s, blasters and timbermen (drifts) per day 2 
icklayers and inside laborers, per day 2.00 
nd tipplemen, per full run 2.00 
per oven . ' 0.1 
oven ; 
per day i ava . 2.00 
rs, 40,000 lb. capacity and less 1.6 
, 50,000 and 60,000 Ib. capacity 1.7 
, over 60,000 Ib. capacity 1.90 


es for all other labor, regularly emploved in the 

the plants, will be proportionate with the above 

lt is highly probable that other coke operators will 
similar reductions. 


La Belle-Wheeling Consolidation Revived 


['TSBURGH, Pa., January 27, 1915.—(By Tele- 
)—The proposition to consolidate the La Belle 
Works, Steubenville, Ohio, and the Wheeling Steel 
« Iron Company, Wheeling, W. Va., has again come up. 
nformally discussed at a meeting of the La Belle 
f directors in Steubenville on Tuesday, January 
a committee of three of the directors, compris- 
irge Greer, W. H. Hearne and Alexander Glass 
pointed to meet a similar committee of the Wheel- 
any to discuss the proposed consolidation. This 
rd time that the scheme has come up. 
ago the Wheeling Steel & lron Company took 
Wheeling Steel & Tin Plate Company, which 
re tin-plate mill at Yorkville, Ohio, near Whee! 


Some 


howing of the concrete buildings of the Edison 
in West Orange, N. J., which were overtaken 
as reported on at length in The Iron Age of 
er 17, is that 87% per cent. of the reinforced 
construction itself is in good order and that 
per cent. of the machinery in the reinforced 
buildings could be salvaged. The salvage 
the machinery was supplied to The Iron Age 
January by the Association of American Port- 
nent Manufacturers after a number of investi- 





NEW CAMBRIA SALES MANAGER 


J. L. Replogle Becomes Vice-President of the 
American Vanadium Company 


Announcement has been made of the 
J. L. Replogle as vice-president and general manager 


of sales of the Cambria 


resignation ot 


Steel Con pany to become 


vice-president and general manager of sales of the 
American Vanadium Company. - He has been with the 
Cambria Steel Company for 26 years in various capac 


ities, including the positions of 
and axle 


superintendent of forge 


departments, manager of orders, assistant 
general manager, assistant to the president, and for the 
last two years has been vice preside! tand gene ii mat 





CHARLES B. 


MC ELHANY 


ager of sales. Mr. Replog e mie ni new dutis 

March 1, with offices in New York and Pittsburgh, and 
on that date C. B. McElhany, who has been assistant 
general manager of sales, will succeed to the positior 
of general manager of sales of the Cambria Steel Com 
pany. The general sales offices of th 
Philadelphia, having 

Pa., a few months ago 


company 
Johr 


are al 


heer removed irom town, 


Charles B. McElhany became connected with the 
Cambria Steel Company about three years ago, going 
from Pueblo, where he had been assistant general man 


ives 
commercial end of the 
with 


Company wher 


Colorado | le WN 
identified 
business for 


ager of sales of the 
He has been 
wire j 
President Donner of the Cambri 
the latter was at the head of the Unio 
With the absorption of the wir« 
by the American Steel & Wire Company, he was identi 


Company 
with the 
some ZU years, at one time 
Stee! 
Steel Company 


plant of that company 


fied for a time with the United State Steel Corpora 
tion, but 11 or 12 yeal ago joined the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company, where he remained until he went to 
Johnstown. He is member of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute 
Coke Trade Failures 
Following the failure of the First National Bank 


of Uniontown, Pa.. nd the appointment of a receive! 
for J. V. Thompson, the we nown coal and coke 
operator, the Tower Hill-Conn ille Coke Company 
and the Tower Hill Supply Company have gone into 
the hands of receivers. The assets of the coke com 


pany are given as $3,500,000, with habilitres of $3,000 
000: its assets consist of 300 acres 
and 182 


ovens and 150 houses for mine 


of unde velope d coal 


acres of surface coa also machinery, coke 


The - ipply company 
has reported assets of $120,000 a1 d liabilities of $40 
000. As a result of the J. V. Thompson failure, a 
receiver wa appolr ted for I W. 
identified with the coke trade, and a business as 


of Mr. Thompson The assets of Mr. 


Semans, largely 
sociate 


Semans are 


given as $8,000,000 and his liabilities as $2,800,000 
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AN EXTRA SESSION FORECAST 


Congress Faces Necessity of Revenue Legisla- 
tion, Because Deficit Grows 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 26, 1915.—The devel- 
opments of the past week have convinced the Congres- 
sional leaders of both parties that a special session of 
Congress, to be called soon after March 4 next, cannot 
be avoided, and the reorganization of the House, which 
will be perfected by the opening of the new session, is 
already well under way. The majority members will 
hold a caucus February 4 for the purpose of reorganiz- 
ing the committees in accordance with recommendations 
to be made by the Ways and Means Committee and 
circular letters have been sent out to all members who 
have been re-elected requesting them to advise the com- 
mittee as to preferences in the way of committee as- 
signments. New members will probably not be assigned 
until the beginning of the new session. 

It is now generally admitted that revenue legislation 
will have to be undertaken at the new session for the 
purpose of extending the emergency war revenue act 
for at least a year after its expiration on January 1, 
1916, and possibly to repeal the provision of the Under- 
wood-Simmons act placing sugar on the free list after 
May 1, 1916. Whether general tariff legislation will 
be undertaken remains to be seen. In view of the fact 
that the Ways and Means Committee will certainly have 
some work before it, its reorganization is being followed 
with much interest, and an effort will be made by the 
Republican leaders to increase their membership on this 
committee on the ground that the Republican represen- 
tation in the new House will be much larger than in the 
present House and should be reflected in the make-up 
of all committees. The Ways and Means Committee 
now consists of 21 members, of whom 14 are Democrats, 
6 Republicans—including the vacancy recently caused 
by the death of Representative Payne, of New York— 
and one Progressive. The Republicans contend that 
they should have at least 8 places on the committee, in- 
cluding that now held by the representative of the 
Progressives, whose membership in the next House will 
be so small as to be negligible. This would still leave 
the Democrats with 13 members, or a majority of 5. 

The probability of revenue legislation is greatly in- 
creased by the developments of the past two or three 
weeks. At the beginning of the present calendar year 
there was a deficit for the fiscal year to date of $62,000,- 
000 in round figures, but the prediction was then made 
that this would be speedily recouped as the result of 
collections under the emergency revenue act, which it 
was calculated would produce $80,000,000 per annum, or 
about $6,500,000 per month. Notwithstanding these 
predictions, the deficit has increased to nearly $70,000,- 
000, and an examination of the internal revenue reports 
shows that the total gain to date over the receipts up to 
the corresponding date a year ago is less than $3,500,- 
000. All the provisions of the emergency revenue act 
did not take effect until December 1, but part of them 
went into force in October and another part in Novem- 
ber, and as the experts calculate that it now has been 
in force the equivalent of two full months it is apparent 
that instead of producing at least. $13,000,000 it has 
yielded only about one-fourth that amount. 

Reports from special agents engaged in income tax 
work are discouraging the Treasury officials, as they 
foreshadow a heavy reduction in national income from 
this source, due to the depressed conditions throughout 
the calendar year 1914 just ended, upon which the pay- 
ments to be made during the remainder of the present 
fiscal year will be based. The indications now are that 
the combined receipts from individual and corporate 
income taxes will fall at least $15,000,000 below the 
estimates. 

Secretary McAdoo and his aides of the Treasury 
Department are greatly annoyed at the refusal of Rep- 
resentative Underwood, the majority leader of the 
House, to undertake the passage at the present session 
of a resolution cutting off the ten days of grace after 
July 1 next, during which delinquent income tax pay- 
ers may make their payments without incurring pen- 
alty. Mr. McAdoo believes that many millions of dol- 
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lars will be withheld until the last moment a: paiq 
during the period between July 1 and July 10. Such 
payments, of course, will not figure in the recei)‘s for 
the fiscal year ending June 30 next, and the pro tive 
deficit will be increased. Mr. Underwood has toid the 
Secretary that the introduction of the desired res: \ution 
would precipitate a tariff discussion that could not be 


controlled and has declined to assume the responsibility 
in the matter. His refusal emphasizes the critica! legis. 
lative situation and serves greatly to increase the prob- 
ability that the revenue question will be considered at 
length at the extra session. WwW. | 


The Kennedy-Stroh Corporation 


Plans have been completed for the organization of 
the Kennedy-Stroh Corporation, Pittsburgh, which wil! 
take over the plants of the Best Mfg. Company at 
Oakmont, near Pittsburgh, the Stroh Steel Hardening 
Process Company, the Lawrence Steel Casting Com. 
pany, Pittsburgh, and all the rights, processes and 
factories of the Kennedy Mfg. & Engineering Company, 
New York City. 

The Best Mfg. Company is the largest of thes 
interests, having an extensive plant for the manufac- 
ture of power piping, flanges, fittings and valves, occu- 
pying the buildings erected several years ago by the 
Crane Company of Chicago, but which the latter never 
used. For several years a good part of the output 
of steel castings of the Lawrence Steel Casting Com- 
pany has been taken by the Best Mfg. Company. The 
Stroh Steel Hardening Process Company has no works 
but has a method of casting two kinds of steel in one 
solid casting in such a manner that the hard alloy 
comes only on the part that is subjected to wear. The 
Kennedy Mfg. & Engineering Company is engaged in 
the manufacture and erection of mining and crushing 
machinery, a specialty of the company being heavy 
gyratory crushers; it also builds complete cement- 
making, crushing and mining plants, while its engi- 
neering department prepares plans for the building of 
such plants. 

The Kennedy-Stroh Corporation has a capital stock 
of $1,600,000 and bonds of $750,000. Officers have been 
elected as follows: W. H. Schoen, president; J. E. 
Kennedy, vice-president and chief engineer; J. L. Ken- 
dall, treasurer; J. D. Hiles, secretary, and W. I. Stroh 
general manager and metallurgist. Sales will be 
handled by C. Lee Straub and H. A. Johann for the 
Kennedy department; John M. Sherard and O. L. Mills 
for the Stroh department; B. Floersheim and J. W 
Prenter for the Best department, and W. H. Green for 
the Lawrence department. The central plant of the 
new company will be at Oakmont, where extensive 
additions are already under way. These include the 
erection of two open-hearth furnaces; the extensio! 
of the foundry building on a site between the old build- 
ings and the Allegheny River; and the introduction of 
much heavy machinery, for the building of cement 
crushing and other equipment under the Kennedy de- 
signs. It is stated that the company already has 
orders for more than $1,000,000 of its products. 


= 





Mansfield Sheet Mill Started 


The plant of the Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, was placed in operation January 
15. Since this plant was acquired by its present 
owners, a few months ago, it has been very generally 
overhauled and converted into an up-to-date sheet 
making plant. In addition to other improvements 4 
2000-hp. Mesta Corliss mill engine, with rope drive 
transmission, has been installed. The plant is equippe¢ 
with six sheet mills and foundations are put in for a" 
additional stand of rolls. W. H. Davey is president 
and general manager. 


The Kilby Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has just 
shipped to Cuba a large sugar evaporator having 4 
capacity of evaporating 2000 tons of cane per 4ay- 
The machine, which is known as a quadruple effect 
evaporator, weighs 453,000 Ib. It has 65,000 lb. of 
copper tubes, the remainder being mostly cast iron. 











Machinery Markets and News of the Works 


he feature of the markets and one which gives great encouragement is a noticeable improve- 
domestic demand. It comes from scattered and varied sources and large transactions are few, 
trade at large is unquestionably stimulated by the awakening. In New York export sales lead 
ime and there are good prospects, both domestic and foreign. In New England improvement apart 
‘rom the war business is noted. Detroit reports a fair demand for standard equipment for domestic con 
sun nm; the foreign demand being less in evidence. The volume of inquiries and orders has increased 
Cleveland, where large orders have been placed. Cincinnati has received many orders from Eastern 
facturers who are filling orders for export, but planers and shapers continue in poor request. In 
Chicago more interest on the part of machine-tool users is noted and the sold-up condition of the 
lders is expected to prove beneficial to the dealers. There is no break in the demand for sing 
tools in Milwaukee where the agricultural implement makers and automobile factories are keeping the 
dries busier. In the Central South there are more live prospects, but they are closed with difficulty 
Machinery is in better demand in the Birmingham territory, collections are easier and a slow but suré 
recovery is looked for. The machine-tool market in St. Louis shows improvement of a general sort 
rhe better situation in cotton in Texas is having a good effect. Business is quiet in San Francisco where 
rders are limited to small tools for immediate delivery. In the Pacific Northwest the activity in shipping 
er and grain abroad is stimulating industry. 
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ts of sales which, while not large, are nevertheless to 45 Broadway, New York ¢ 
nd of several good prospects continue to create a The Heller & Merz Com: H ‘ 
ng in the machinery trade, though there is still N. J.. manufacture f loring ter \ 
mprovement, especially in some directions The tension 70 x 200 ft.. of bri« wr 
s continue to be poor buyers The foreign demand The — ; C ; \ ’ 
sible for a large part of the activity Through a N. ¥ . turer of wand ; 
vith foreign agencies a very good business has been wed 1 — re : 


ret lathes, engine lathes, drilling machines and Pes : 
The Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mf 


probably 400 machines, all told, having been bought 
They are for shipment principally to England ees s ” ™ 3 
e, though Switzerland is taking some too. Deliver oe > oO S . . 
iuse of the pressure on machine tool builders ; ' ; . ae 
equired types of machines ais a 
The Crescent Tool Comp lamestow _ 
considered reasonably certain that contracts Karl Petersor s president, | omplete 
nel which Russian agents sought to place here in brick and steel dition te . 
ths have gone to other countries, it is believed that | basement. to be erecté ‘ 
similar inquiry may be received here A new The J eee: Staaten ie as —— 
epresentative is now in this country The buying : 
of 40,000,000 lb. of copper and of a great deal of nee _ — 
shipment to Japan, is regarded with interest, and l Ross Fe Com] Burl , ' 
nnection it is noted that at least two Japanese ex irrangements for building S ta Bu 
s in this city have been inquiring for machine chased a ctor W me N 
re cle ind ¢« 1 Dp I t au er 
Andrew Ross Bani street Washingt 
erstood that the submarines which were to be nbn’ is presi 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation and the 
which was relinquished at the request of the r vorks © : Bridg 
States Government are to be built at the shipyard of N. Y., was purchase 
Vickers, Ltd., Montreal. This plant was originally First National Bank, Corning, N : 710" The 
the purpose of creating a navy for the Dominior pr i valuation of the pla Was ¢ 
cob Moschel’s Sons, 1 Peckham street. Buff 
York dealers have done a fair business ir second et rat - os = — 
hines The Mansfield Milling Compas Lockport 
erman-Everett Foundry Company, Irvington, N. J., we ce ees ae as ts HH. 1 2 hed ines 1 
ht a plot of land on Glorieux street and March 1 lo annie . an a \ ats Ss . : i (Gin , 
he erection of a foundry building, 60 x 200 ft. The oe ’ : 
pecializes in small gray iron castings and oxy —a= 
elding supplies, also electrical boxes and supplies George E. Worth, superinte : ‘ : Lf 
ess has outgrown its present plant 5 Com] Barnard, N. } wil bids u re 
of education of Orange, N. J , has ar Inqgutt ; Eat sae erecwee o — : : 
t 15 machine tools for a manual training school teel and comerete Compructn 
the tools wanted are lathes, and in view of the The capital st ‘ Pal M my oe 
f these machines delay may be encountered in their ville, N. ¥ nas bee! nereased from $ 00 to 9 9,00 
Pians ha et completed I bids wil « n be 
| Machinery Company of America, 55 Wall street, by Alfred Freen Se hitect, 29 West Thirt a stree 
has moved its offices to larger quarters at the same New York City, for al addition ¢ tne factory of A. 
Mosler & Co., Wakefield and Webster enues, Mt. Vernor 
rner Construction Company, 11 Broadway, New Res eee 
has been awarded the contract for the erection Bids are being taken by the De vare & Hudson ( 
ditional stories on the reinforced concrete factory Albany, for a 40-ton hand crane for its shops at A 
hler Die Casting Compan’y, 187 Ninth street, Brook The W. N. Clark Company, Rochester . vill bu 
The present building is a four-story structure, a two-story addition; 84 x 207 ft., to its factor 
and the addition will add 50 per cent. to the ton and Hollenbeck streets, at an estimated cost of $ 
Work will be commenced at once. The Heliclox Tire Company, 2 Rector street, New York, 
layer, Inc., 1 Bridge plaza, Long Island City, N. Y.., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by 
led the contract for the erection of a two-story L. E. Maginn, S. W. Rogers and T. H. Soule It plans to test 
x 100 ft He is in the market for special equip machinery and metal specialties before placing them upon the 
wz, boilers, engine, et The total investment market, and at the present time will not purchase ar 
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chinery or materials of any characte! T. H. Soule is mar 
ager 

The W. O. Hickok Mfg. Company, Harrisburg, |! , plans 
to call for bids for its new manufacturing plant on or about 
March 1 Dav & Zimmerman, 611 Chestnut street, PI del 


phia, are the engineers 


Fire did $15,000 damage to the electrical department < 
the Harrisburg Pipe and Pipe Bending Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa., January 21 A number of reserve motors were damaged 


It is reported that the I I. Dupont de Nemours Powde 


Company, Wilmington, Del., has taker n option on the ma 
chine hol ( the Morto ool ( mp \ W I 
which is one of the rgest in the city, but has ot bee! 
operated for a long time It will probabl be used for th 


construction of powder making machine 


New England 


Boston, Mass., Januar «t 





vement is reported by the builder ‘ r hine 
tools, apart from the business that can be traced directly or 
indirect to the war 4 railroad in the Middle West has 
out a list of machine-tocl requirements, and at least one 
manufacturer of drop forgings promises to come into the mar 
ket, while inquiries are more numerous generally There ~ 
more demand for planers One New Engla house has 
several goodly lots of smaller sizes of planers in the past 
weeks. As for engine lathes, the supply is about exhau 
Purchases for foreign shipment continue, and the ne is 
true of those types of automatics that are needed for the 
manufacture of ammunition, especially shrapnel Grinding 
machines for the same purpose are being sought actively 


sSuilders of motor trucks are factors in the machinery trade, 


and still more so in the market for the thousand and one arti 


cles that enter in one way or another into their product 


In Waterbury, Conn., and other points of the Naugatuck 


Valley, a slight improvement in general manufacturing busi 


ness is observable The big brass mills are operating un 


evenly, some departments running overtime while others are 


dull, the average not being up to normal, but things are bet 


ter than the were a while ago 4 large proportion of the 
business is for brass which enters in one way or another into 
supplies for foreign armie Little new building constructior 
s planned The Pilling Brass Company is erecting an add 

tion which will increase ts works in a large ratic r} 

newly organized National Compan is occupying its factor) 
and is manufacturing small sizes of brass tubing, nd 


moderately busy 


The machinery manufacturers of Waterbury and vicinity 


re running quite full, but not so much on standard 
on special machines Mat of these enter into the manuf 
ture of war materials, not a few of them in unusual and ir 
teresting ways, but the owners are not willing that pr 


be given their exact character 


The Wallace Barnes Company, Bristol, Conn., man 
turer of springs, has awarded the contract for a rolling-mill 
building which will be located between Bristol and Forest 
ville, at a point known as Davitt’s Crossing The structure 
will be 80 x 160 ft The company proposes to roll spring 
steel, which constitutes the raw material for the product of 
the Bristol factory, but the details of the plans are not yet 
completed The new plant will be in operation it the ite 


Summer! 


The Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., is oc 


pying a considerable portion of the Pope Mfg. Company works 


the deeds for which have just been passed Large purchases 
of machine tools and other equipment have been made to 
equ ze manufacturing in the combined properties At pres 
ent the company is employing 1900 men, and the expectatior 
is that the force will be increased to 2500 withir i. fortnight 
In addition to its own shop facilit number of outside 
ho} n Hartfor« I elsewhere work for |! & 


The Fer Mfg. Compar H i, Cont has 
ranized copartners! etwee W l Fenr W I 
A. | nd has es ) he shops in tl bu ! 16 
Asvlu treet, recer occupied } Dwigt Slate M 
chine Company The compar will ce nd build spe 
machi tools, model et nd Ww make a spe ( 
cutt es gears of all types, a variet of machinery for the 
purpose having beer nstalled W. L. Fenn returns to thi 
special ne in which he was engaged previous to establist 
ment of the Taylor & Fenn Company, from which he and his 
son, Wilsor A be ; ve now retired The latter has 
specialized on the de ment of pecial machine! : wel 
= 1 ST p TY il ve 

The City Coum ve \iass has voted $ { 
the construction of filtratic plant $40,000 for sewer 
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Chicago 


CuHuiIcaeo, ILL., January 


In the machinery trade there appears to be 
same degree of improvement and reawakening of 
upon the part of machine-tool users as has been 1 
respect to iron and steel manufacturers generally 
inimated tone is reflected in the inquiry at hand, w 
though emanating from scattered sources and less 
than might be desired, is usually the forerunner 
for early placing One feature of the situation whi 
to the special advantage of the dealers arises o 
sold-up condition of a number of the tool builder 
which would otherwise go through direct channels t 
tory are being placed wherever there seems to be a « 
a tool ready for shipment from dealers’ stocks \ 
builder of turret lathes has received another attr 
for export 


The American Snuff Company, Memphis, Ten: 

irket for a shaper, a planer, a lathe and a univers 

The S. & S. Automatic Grate Company, Chicago 
creased its capital stock from $15,000 to $60,000, 


imber of its directors from three to five 


The Spencer Otis Company, Railway Exchange B 
Chicago, has now been incorporated with a capital 
$75,000 It will continue to manufacture railroad « 
ind supplies Edward A. Grams, Abner J. Stillwel 


Guernsey Orcutt are the incorporators 


The Warner Forge & Machine Company, Chicago, 
incorporated with a capital stock of $6000 to operate 
and machine shop The inecorporators are John L. Ps 

) South LaSalle street Walter D. Herrick and 
Brenner 


The Rex Typewriter Company, Chicago, has beet 
corporated by W. E. Heilman, C. Paul Parker and Er 


J. Andrews, 53 West Jackson boulevard, with a capita! st 
of $800,000, to manufacture typewriters 


The Grau Special Ford Shock Absorber Company, Chik 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1500 to mar 
facture shock absorbers Otto C. Walther, 3851 Nort 
Springfield avenue Herman Grau and W. E. Thomas are thé 


incorporators 


The Andrews Engineering Company, 647 Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago, has been incorporated by J. B. Strauss 
Wesley W. Hawley and Martin Andrews, with a capital sta 


of $10,000, to make bridge operating machinery, iron 
steel castings, etc 


The Shippers Refrigerating Car Company, Chicago 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 to mar 
facture railroad cars, locomotives and other rolling sto 
The incorporators are Henry H. Phillips, I. J. Horne 
Oscar Anderson The company is represented by Pai! 
Hurd, Rookery Building. 


The Winslow Safety Boiler Company, Chicago, has bee 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5000, to manufact 
boilers, power machines, engines, motors, etc. Roy O. West 
Percy B. Eckhart and Thomas G. Deering, 38 South Dearbor 
street, are the incorporators. 


The E. T. Perkins Engineering Company, First Nati 
Bank Building, Chicago, will receive bids until Februar 
for the erection and equipment of a pumping statior 


Quincy, Ill 


The Imperial Tool Company, Bloomington, UL, wh 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $300,00' 
pects to open its plant and start operations some t 
March It will manufacture a line of tools for carpenters 


pipe fitters and other mechanics 


The Briggs Automatic Gate Company, Hoopeston, ! 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5000 to 


ngines, machinery, railroad crossing gates, et: 
neorporators are C. M. Briggs, Jay Briggs and W 


e € 


The Central Garage of LaSalle, LaSalle, IIL, has 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to do an 
e and garage business L. B. Stever, Louis Klee I > 


Sehurt re the incorporators 


The Quick Attachable Fence Post Company, Trem« 
has been incorporated by Walter C. Stuber, William I! 
d John Stuber, with a capital stock of $2400, to ! 


ire quick attachable fence posts 


The Kewanee Corn Hanger Company, Kewanee, ! 
ee! I orporated with a capital stock of $75,000 b 
r, W. D. Glidden and R. B. Glidden 


The Peoria Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill, has &* 
rporated with a capital stock of $60,000 by Geort 


Farland, C. F. Loomis and E. M. Smith 








of trustees of East Peoria, Ill, will receiv 
ia! 8 for the erection of standpipe 
for the waterworks department 
ery Specialt Company, Joliet, IlUl.. has beet 
capital stock of $10,000 to manufacture 


ror ind other 


nd Nina Bates are the incorporators 


the Acme Mfe Compal Port Madisor 
completior ind the company expects to 
it an early date 
M } er & Suppl Compal Des Me es 
1ild soon oO! I st Second street 
some damage to the Tre Wire Wor 


Ww 
Iron Heating Comp Des Moines, Iow 
rox tel . worth of mach ’ for 
N d Murphy streets. It alrea 
200 Turnaces 
3 Adjusting Weather Strip ¢ W 
whicl will cos pproxin te 


$20,000 in bonds for the 1 


Water Commission, Winfiel kK 


electrik rene! t 


rtly for bids for 500-kw 





W | Welfelt is superintendent 


lo . gl 
ilt the tern t rT l 
ers to ! ke ¢ sions and ret = 
hs of the eal In most ses the pu 
ent ad bu ess resulting fre 
S I ortant tactor The pa weer 
I i or single tool orders has ot b 
builders report ght improvement 
expected to be elerated hencefort! lu 
ect! ent a waterworks ¢ 
‘ 3 develo} Not ich is or} 
el tors: but tir] good det d 
tural 1 te to | cle t it 
regs t ‘ e the é ac ‘ ‘ 
re improv ositi g1 
ess 
Electric Compar Medford, Wis., 
ectiol ot 1 new powel nouse ind pul 
equipment to provide for 24-hour service 
ikee Steel Type & Die Company, Milwaukee, 


Moeller, Fred R. Scheiner az 


i I ‘ , attorney, with pital stock of $20,00/ 


ypened 1 Brothers, 


Kotil 


Wis.. nd the expect to be ré 1 for business ir 


corporatior have been 
Milwaukee, with a capital stocl f 


H. F. Boggis, E. Boggis and E. L. Dietz 


vaukee Count board of supervisors, Milwaukee, 
to establish a garage ind machine st 
th the ount charitable and per il institutions 
to care for all utomobile and gener rr 
nd reconstruction work Formal b 4 
ter on equipment, etc Louis G W S 
Rubber Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, wh 
ments valued at $500,000 to its tire d ru 
Cudahy, Wis., has increased its capit st 
to $3,000,000 B. C. Dowse is presider 


( e Threshing Machine C 


plant of the 


mpany, Racine, Wis., 
trothers Wagon 


business for several years, and will utilize 


former Fish 


icturing and warehouse purposes 
Electric M idison, Wis 
from the Wisconsin railroad commis 


son Gas & 


ithority 


Company, 


se its capital stock in the sum of $650,000 to 





r extensions and improvements of a miscell: 


gton Brass Works, Burlington, Wis., operating 


force 





1e shop, has increased its working 


re of the 


rush of 
s and material. 


orders for plumbing and steam- 
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the Cleveland Punch & She VW ‘ } } ; 
lehem Steel C« pat for $ ow } ru 
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cently Incorporated wit! capital st of $ } eata? 


lished quarters In the gaivanizing ¢ 


Rolling Mill Company 
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that company’s new | int is completed 
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to build a new plant The Enterprise Company is closely 


allied to the other two companies. 


The Gramm Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio, will be 
reorganized under the direction of the Geiger-Jones Company, 
industrial bankers, Canton, Ohio The latter company has 
acquired the interest of J. N. Willys, of the Willys-Overland 
Company, Toledo, who has severed his connection with the 


motor truck company 


The plant of the Suspension Roller Bearing Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, will be sold at public auction February 1 


by E. S. Stephens, receiver 


The Farrell-Cheek Foundry Compa! Sandusky, Ohio, has 


awarded a contract for an addition to its plant, which will 


ibout double its present capacity 





A new steel fabricatir int, 60 x 160 ft., will be erected 
in Bellevue, Ohio, by the Klein Iron & Steel Company, which 
will succe o ft sines ow conducte I Carl Kk 
W. L. Willing dad C. W. Bu will be associated with Mr 
Klein in the new company, which will be incorporated with a 


capital stock of about $15,006 


It is announced that the Hope Engi 





Hammond Ce 
Compal! three allies nterests, will move their office fron 
Pittsburgh to Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and that $30,000 wort}! 
ew 1! ery will be t to their ] ts i \ 
4 new < e bu vill be erected 
The Little G St r Comp Cant Oo s bee 
incorpo! s > | \i ve 
J. R. Bin WwW. i F ‘ ‘ er 
The Wheelir & | a failre Cr ! 
‘ . UUU et I i} i I + S (or 
The f} ng Mf Col ! ) street Tok ( 
na be corpor ‘ ‘ stor < t 
n ufacture steam ¢ 5 thre £ plement Cc 4 
Banting t others tor 
rhe t of t ev Brothe Mfg. ( } er 
( nter rdwood fir g j ( eT x 
l é ‘ ( ‘ ( Ohis v he 
I rt t ere ‘ 
incinnatl 
( NIN Oo | 
\ ce ‘ mre Sé f S « 
ore ( eport I ! } t< 
The 1 Ljor ( ers ‘ I I 
turers wr I oO! ie! ‘ A T = DY T 
continue he { Vit rn L h 
ae I Both planers er 
‘ ll is fe I macl es T ex] 
ty , ll goo $ ; ‘ de ial 
ZA ‘ ] ( tless ‘ the ‘ ! gz ul 
il De or é s 5 ’ c rs ‘ ; 
some time £0 
B t lled ( ‘ ‘ j t ppl 
be gz great thi: lf ( Ss Che 
ce n bus ess Ss very ( ‘ ly ; 
ted umber of deals are unde negotiatior Str oe s 
t may seem, sever inquiries for electric generating outfits 
have been .received lately from the South Hardware mer 
chants who carry a line of machinists’ and foundry supplies 
report a marked improvement in business, that was especial 
noticeable last week 
The Black Diamond Mfg. Compa , 1215 Bank street, Cin 
nnati, has had plans prepared ft an addition to its plant 


that will be 30 x 50 ft., one story, of brick construction 


The Gruen Sons Company, watch manufacturers, Johnsto1 
Building, Cincinnat expects to commence construction « 
new plant estimated to cost $50,000 Machinery equipment 
details are not vet available 

The futt Joint Nestable Culvert Company, Cincinnati 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stocl nd will fit 
up a plant at 826-828 Reedy street to manufacture a patented 
nestable culvert Considerable metal-working machinery will 
be required J. J. Grau, Union Central Building, is one of 
the stockholders 


In order to conserve its interests a friendly suit was insti 
tuted against the Hamilton Machine Tool Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, and Brandon Milliken has been appointed receiver of 
the company. As the company now has a large number of 
export orders on its books it is expected that the receivership 
will be lifted at an early date. 

The Portable Garage & Construction Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with $5000 capital stock by B. H 


Thompson and others 
requirements. 


Nothing is known as to machinery 
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Power plant and refrigerating equipment will } 
by the Lindner Brothers’ Sanitary Milk Compar 
Ohio, for a contemplated addition to its plant on 
street. 

It is rumored that the Mead Engine Compaz 
Ohio, contemplates erecting an addition to its plant 

The Vaile-Kimmes Company, manufacturer 
waterworks’ outfits and plumbing specialties, D; 
has tentative plans under way for a new factory 

The Dayton Pure Milk & Butter Company, Da 
expects to construct an addition to its plant, 
refrigerating and other equipment will be required 

The proposed addition to the plant of the Kelly-s 
Motor Truck Company, Springfield, Ohio, recently n 
will be 50 x 250 ft., one story, of reinforced concrete 
tion 

Moorehead & Earehart, Portsmouth, Ohio, a new 
ship, have opened a foundry and machine shop at 

treet 

The Vulcan Last Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, « 

stall additional machinery to increase the out; 
plant 

The Dais Paving Block Company, Athens, Ohio, 

lans prepared for a large creosoting plant Jas, | 

ne of the principal stockholders. 
Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 2 

Fire destroyed the foundry of the American Rot 
Company, manufacturer of motors and vacuum cle £ 
chinery, Anderson, Ind., January 20, with a loss 

The report that the machine shops of the Lake 
Western Railroad Company at Tipton, Ind., were destr 
with a loss of over $50,000 is incorrect The buildings 

maged to the extent of only $500, and the machiner 
was bout e1lo00 

The Zimmerman Buggy Company, Auburn, Ind., has 

orporated to manufacture vehicles, automobiles, et 
s operating the plant of the Zimmerman Mfg. Company, 

the market for equipment at present. John Z 
general manager 

The Winslow Government Standard Scale Company, T* 
Haute, Ind., has been incorporated with $50,000 capit: 

I nufacture railroad scales The directors are Marion I 
Winslow, I. M. Winslow and George M. Miller 

The Hester Litter Carrier Company, Ft. Wayne, 
been incorporated with $5000 capital stock, to 

te carrier H. B. Hester, L. S. and A. C. Gh 
the incorporators 

The Indiana Specialty Mfg. Company, Angola, | 
eel ncorporated by S. C. Wolfe, R. E Willis an \ 
Love, with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture met 
other specialties 

The Sheet Metal Specialty Company, Goshen, Ind 
ncreased its capital stock from $10,000 to $35,000 

The Winona Electric Light & Water Company, W 
Ind., will build a motor-driven pumping station 

KE. A. Skinner has been appointed receiver for the 
Steel Wheel Company, Elkhart, Ind. 

The Shawnee Mfg. Company of Indiana, Attica, I) 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 t 
facture agricultural tools The incorporators are J 
Washburn, J. A. Spangler and C, A. Lyons. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., January 2», 

Machinery concerns report that the number of prosp 
is satisfactory, but that closing continues to be extrem 
difficult Several reports were current of large additions 


manufacturing plants, planned in great detail as to the 
of equipment, which were abandoned for the time being 
account of uncertain conditions. The past week, howeve! 
brought more live prospects to the front than for some ! 
and a corresponding increase in business is looked 
Manufacturing enterprises are relatively more numerous thal 
building work requiring machinery, a condition which is 
sharp contrast with the situation several months ago Di 
culty in financing building operations is probably respons!! 
for this. 


The sale of the interest of the estate of L. P Ewa 


in the Ewald Iron Company, Louisville, to R. Bayler Hick 
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rs has beén approved by the local courts nda 4 


1 4 S x , 
completed Philip Ewald, son of L. P. Ewald ' ¢ — ‘ 
ersonal interest The sale is to Ix followe t ‘ ‘ WV ss es 

provements in tne property, it ~ inder e ine pr 
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Birmingham oye ae oe eae endenes aiid aad 


ae On. 1915 The Nat cv ment Ter ‘ » ¢ mpa a 
: ‘ Mo } ee! orporates wit! pit tO 
ng machinery and machine tools are in in- = j 
z 0 or , Stiver. (‘} “ LA tt : ) . 
nd; and better collections are reported from , " ore 
nts, who are realizing on advances to cotton The ¢ ted role & Stone — 
Yo other changes in conditions are in evidence Mo., has creased its Pens Gales Se Y =<" nm 


or is to expect a general but slow betterment The factor il powerhouse or the Al : ag Homi 


gnificant recovery before the year is at least half Company, St. Joseph, Mo., has bee burned with a loss of 


$110,000 The headquarters of the company re 


lerstood that the Decatur Car Wheel Works, Indianapolis 


will make improvements in the local plant Additional equipment, power plant, et to cost a 
: : a worted as planned b Swift & Co., Chicage 
Vestern Grain Company, Birmingham, will build a $100,000, is rey : piannea 


. ; ; ri the St. Joseph, Mo., brancl Six 500-hyj 
itor with a capacity of 20,000 bu. and will instal] in connection with the ee - 


. . nat le 
grinding machinery boilers will be — 


Springs lee & Water ‘ mpany, Siloarn Springs 


mers Union Warehouse Company, Anniston, Ala., The Siloan 
. =f 417 
grain elevator and install mixing machinery Ark., will 


inetall an ice plant of bout tons daily capacity 
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The Pattonsburg Electric Light Company, Pattonsburg, organized with a capital stock of $5000 by W. R. | 
Mo., of which O. L. Wright is president, will install a 10-ton ind others 
ice machine to cost about $4500 Ee. W. Carpenter, Columbus, Ohio, and assoc 
A grain elevator to cost about $150,000 is planned by the irranging to build a cement and plaster mill 
Chicago & Alton Railroad‘at Kansas City, Mo H. T. Douglas gordo, N. M 
chief engineer, Chicago, is in charge J. W. Shank, Benjamin, Mo., will install sever 
A franchise has been granted by the city of Slater, Mo., plants to irrigate land near Alamogordo, N. M ; 
to T. C. Brooks & Son for the equipment and operation of a L. B. Hubbard & Brother, Matador, are installi) 
waterworks plant tric light and power plant. 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Kansas City, Mo., about to erect It is stated by P. C. Wadsworth, Texas City, o 
new $400,000 building, is reported as requiring heat promoters of the proposed cotton mill, that it will « 
power equipment for it $300,000 The town has donated a tract of 1000 
The Home Oil & Mfg. Company, Augusta, Ark., has beet ind as a site for the proposed mill 
neorporated with capit stock of $60,000 by Natl The Magnolia Petroleum Company, Birdville, 
Gregory d others, and Ww establish a cottonseed oil mill Ft. Worth, wili erect 30 additional steel oil stor 
The Thane Lumber Company, Arkansas City, Ark., has t a cost of about $250,000. 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by H. Thane Ek. F. Renken, Snyder, will install an oil engine, « 
A. Kimball and E. O, Johnson, and will stall mill equipment ectric light and power plant at a cost of about 
The Garrison Revolving Plow Company, Bergman, Ar! Arthur Foster, Teague, and associates, plar 
i puna ! t to manul ure a combined cultivator tural gas from Montgomery, Grimes and Walker 
breaker ;. 9 lor is president W. H. Har] é Housto1 
steam nsiatir sgrciibas ny - Equipment being sought Halstead Lindsey, Johnson, Ariz., has taker 
Rector, Arl S viting bids r waterwol pia u on the Benson smelter. He plans to rebuild the pla 
? The International Smelting & Refining Compal 
Frat I Wilco S Lo s the ¢ e! ree . 


\riz., is erecting a copper reduction plant 


‘ edie ee . ' d is report , aia - 
n iner 
° 
hin -Aiesissainss Cildi: Weeanies Caieiain Wiad tee tas San Francisco 
bee! ncorporated vill 1 caplt CK OF 900, 
H. W. Coles, James W ceynold nd othe ind wil t San FrRaNcisco, Cau., January 19, 
| t of 30,000 ( 
ic l il merchants all report quiet business in machiné 
Staple Post Mold ‘ vith orders limited almost exclusively to small tools 
orporate H. L. Ve valle, ‘ ’ mediate delivery from stock. In some cases delay in s 
i ar ror : ring Dp v I of lathes by manufacturers is noted, due to recent 
_ " requirements Many small inquiries are coming fron 
Y O w pre ht ‘ rages and blacksmiths, who are quite generally enlarge 
or elect ght plant to ¢ > the scope of their work Much of this business goes to 
Pears & Havto Billings, Okla... wv stall ir n hand dealers The larger shops find uncertain labor cor 
of 25 bbl. daily cap tions deterrent factor to business. As a rule the rey 
she a Deetenwe: 2 ttu a iio ht aie : ost apparent in the less important places. Mining 
e ' . . Ail eneina acd oie wae aid chinery, however, is receiving more attention, and ro 
Mt Hel Ok) ndnie Ue ae adh atalin building equipment is moving well for this time of 
. are Some small orders for planing mill equipment are appearing 
' “_ though sawmill machinery is neglected Inquiry for pumps 
The Ste} M I Company, Lawton, is increasing, including both large and small units; and s1 
UO S be cor pital stocl tf pit } power units, steam, gas and electric, are in very fair den 
i J. R. Yar ( » 1 . iB.R.S Constructior s being resumed on some large hydros 
I M Thwaite Oil & Gas pany, A , Okla., will projects, interrupted during the last two years 
tall — e and pun € plat b — om George H. Woodward, Bush street near Van Ness 
oO Ad from nearby f : . 
San Francisco, is installing some new tools and n 
fhe Sun Gasoline | rul V I bee provements to his automobile shop 
arn ed with a « 0 } Che ( t = . 
aad < Smith ad “s hie nh ae 2 ah The Blanchard-Brown Company, 660 Market street, 5 
E oe is ee 5 ’ Francisco, is preparing to build an asphalt plant at Ge 
ee ind San Miguel streets 
The Gibbe Ele or Compa I O ! I - ‘ . : " . : 4 
‘iiiitameieniccin aii . ital tie 000 b ee The Fire ¢ ommissioners, San Francisco, are taking fis 
< a anita hapkerits ol 8 or more 10 to 15-ton hydraulic jacks 
Cordell, ( a _ will receive bi ttt thé band of Jateer The Riverbank Planing Mill, Fresno, Cal, is putt 
ai ; rs t $75,000 veral new machines. 
: i The Compressed Air & General Machinery Com} 
The H. Weston Lumber Company, Logtown, Miss., w ré ” . . . : io 
buila inak aiid acai all eauite Stevenson and Ecker streets, San Francisco, has apt 
co 3 permission to change its name to General Macl ry & 
ee Ss ae Sup] Company. 
The Souther Mf a ’ ’ Mis ‘ The Valley Ice Company, Bakersfield, Cal., is enlar - 
ee oo te 2 ° — A 400-hp. electric motor will be installed 
rT > ~} . y 1 ‘ \7T , fy ) 
<5 ote a von ; a , = sfield, La., ' = — he Comstock Pumping Association, Virginia Cit 
a ae ee eo? ex a , ae a ae toe . preparing to install several large pumps 
plar To handle the water for 640 acres of rice land near Br 
a Cal., W. R. Spence is preparing to install a pumping p! 
cost $10,000 
Texas It is announced that W. C. DeCamp, receiver for 
Pacific Copper Mining Company, will sell all machinery, t 
AUSTIN, TEX Janual 191 d implements of the company to the highest b 
Much cotton is being markete: + 4 etme nd all lines February 9, at the company‘s camp near Crown King, A! 
of busines nd industz feel the beneficial effects of the The Southwestern Machinery Supply Company, Demne 
increased volume of mon that is being placed ir I | N. M., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $ 
tio: The machiner nd tool trade still remains l but by Frank Monsor, L. A. Thompson, S. B. and J. A. & 
it is better than it was a mont igo 1 R. D. Sidney 
The Gulf Pipe Line Company, Houston, will build about South Pasadena, Cal, has authorized $200,000 ; 
25 miles of oil pipe ne and will erect at Lynchburg six for the construction of a complete sewer system. B 
steel storage tanks nd a fuel-oil mixing plant wood is city clerk. 
The Southwestern Portland Cement Company, El Paso, The Southwestern Metal Mfg. Company, Albu 
has increased its capital stock from $1,100,000 to $1,500,000 N. M., is moving to El Paso and will build a plant 
to provide funds for building cement manufacturing plant The company manufactures silos, culverts and al 
at Victorville, Cal Carl Leonardt, Los Angeles, Cal., is sheet and metal products. 
president The Bent Construction Company, Los Angeles, has 0! 
The Progressive Milling & Mfg. Company, Katy, has been . lot of machinery for the manufacture of sewer pip¢ 
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The Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, WASH., January 19, 1915 


Is have been chartered the past few days for 
umber from North Pacific ports to foreign shores 
noticeable activity 
paring for 
vyheat and breadstuffs has en 
the State to put 
wheat and like products, and machinery 
this enormous 


planting 


in the local lumber trade, and 
heavy The 


ouraged 


extra service world-wide 


the growers 
part of 


every available icTé 


de ale rs 


from crop by furnishing machi 


and harvesting. December's 


business 


ports of Washington shows a decidedly cheerfu 
ted by reports of the collector of customs The 
for the month is second only to November, the 


of the year, and amounted to $5,191,971 


oritatively reported from the Portland office of 


Pacific Railway Company that it is making 
to lay from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 ties in 1915, 
will be distributed among the mills of Oregon 

tor 
struction of the new plant of the Pacific Iror 
land, Ore., is rapidly nearing completion and 
expects to move within two weeks The build- 


cost of 
ngs will be erected in the spring. 


number, represent a $25,000. Two addi 


Paper Board Mills, San Francisco, Cal., 


boxboard mill in Seattle with a capacity of 


ornia will 


20 tons 
Machine 


nforced 


will 
$60,000: 


Company, Portland, 
plant to 
for which will 


Potter, Corbett 


construct a 


concrete cost and ex- 


re provided necessitate an ultimate 


1.000 a Building, is president 


tric Boat Company, 11 Pine street, New York 
was awarded contract for building three sub 
s sub-let it to the Seattle Construction & Dry 


Seattle 
vill start at 


onths 


The vessels will cost $450,000 each, 


once, the contract to be completed 


nd Empire Paper Company, Wash., ac 
build a sulphide plant which will cost 
meeting, the stockholders will also vote 


Spokane. 
reports, 
At an 

° 


struction ol 


will 
early 
a dam and power plant, which is esti 
st $300,000 
g to Seattle the 
that contemplates 
power plant on the Skagit River, 22 
The 


ins are 


officials of Stone & Webster 
the 


miles above 


Boston, company 


corporation has recently paid fees o 


practi ally completed 
Condenser 
and will 
Works 
The 
machinery) 


in Air Cooler & 
tor 
Union 


Company, Spokane, 


rporated $150,000, have its conder 


H. E. MacCan 


the latter 


it the Iron 


nt of both 


plant of 


1dded 


companies 


e enlarged, and 


Lumber Company, Baker, Ors is completing 
ghting plant, to furnish light and power Light 
pter Valley Railroad and power for the Sumpter 
e shops will also be supplied The machiner 
steam boiler and a 72-kw. motor Steam will 

from sawdust 


re Mfg. Company, 
Works, Pendleton, Ore 

the name of the Empire Mfg 

capital $125,000 


Wash., and the 


have 


Spokane, 
amalga 
Pendle 


works 


been 
Company, 
The 


needed 


isa stock of iron 


lown for a short time, to make repairs, 





on will be made Philip Laber is president, 
Kik, vice-president A rotary pump for 
oses ll be one of the principal products of 


Eastern Canada 


TorRONTO, OnT., January 25, 1915 


turn of the new year confidence is becoming 
ger and business a little better The most 
feature is the manufacture of supplies for the 
ent. The most important are those for shrapnel 


steel companies are doing the preliminary work 
over 50 machine shops in different parts of the 
getting some share of the work. 


the 
é 


firms who have obtained orders for shells 
from the British, French and Russian 
are finding it necessary to purchase additional 
The total value of the orders so far received 
shells is about $23,000,000. It is the general 
ng manufacturers that in its net results the war 
neficial to the industrial interests of the Dominion 
iron and steel is showing more activity, and 


pplies 
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nore orders have bee booked the pas vy weeks 
onths preceding 
rhe Mu er Mfre ( uY Say ( t es ft x i 
$2 ) ew ‘ er r the ifa ire « wal ite 
’ | 
I hy I M eable | WW ‘ rs ‘ 
\ eT i - \ 
1 . 
L re s & Shipl ( 
B. M r is re we k 
( Vi é ‘ M« é t 
s I s Kr ; 
I j lo F ‘ 
ry t? 
‘ SS i : \ 
id eq 
\ 7 ’ ’ vA a7 
pa W ‘ ( 
The Tow ) 
se o 6 
Will I Wr 2 ~ * Lt ] 
Carlaw ‘ le I I 
concrete factory, x { t 6 }*y 5 & 
Perine, Hamilton, are the ! tects 
The Svyivester Mfze Cc 
ere ting ta rr I } ‘ ‘ 
I pumps row ce 
| loa 
The Epiett Mfg. Company, Cun 
incorporated to manufacture | nts, et I I 
is $100,000 R. K. Eplett, W ral S. Kart 
incorporators 
4 furniture factory is t e starte the B I 
Company, Ltd., Hanover, Ont 
Cobourg, Ont., has dopted I law it Z 
of bonds to aid the Federal Steel & Found: Compar tne 
establishment of a plant for manuf turing ir 
products, forgings and castings 
Wallaceburg, Ont., has recent] rric vy to ex 
pend $9000 for a hydroelectric power plant 
The Ogilvie Milling Compa I Ww ‘ 
b 1 a 750.000-bu iddition t t ele tor at — b 
cost of $200.000 Barnett-McQueen ( 
tr tors 
rt Nov Scot Steel & ¢ ( \ G 
gow, N. S., has appropriated $65, ! ii} 
lhe (‘a 1d Serie ( \ r et 
lor t< } s he I ‘ 
Tr pit Ss s 
i innou ed [ror Or ‘ ‘ > 
( Iron & |] ( t 
v te tol etc fr ‘ . } 
The Regal Automobile ¢ I Micl 
struct a ree } Rerlir Ont 
spring It is the I ‘ M , 
Or iT ie 
( \ on |} Hills ‘ I 
hardwood oo! gp rey t 
} fire M ‘ ‘ re 
The Lake Erie & Nor I ‘ VI t 
Rr tfor ont W ere re 
e Canadiar M ! Cor t ‘ 
r ‘ ‘ t its | t 
T Viet M ( ( t ( 
‘ it G t ( t 
re « r i post 
M } I iT Ss ‘ And 
Proct Gat e Comt ( 
: of ictor the mit t Hi 
f tint 
A hydroelectric power : Prat 
trothers, Parham, Ont to furnish power i light to their 
lumber mill 
Work will be started tne pr g— of : i r 
factory for M. T. Schurman & (Cr Su erside | I t 
replace the one destroys l by fire Ne ma ner \ ! 
required 
The Mueller Mfg. Company, River Road, Sar: Ont., is 
the market for $8000 worth of steel-working machinery G 


R. Parry is in charge 

Kieran, Crawford & Gray, Ltd., Montreal, has 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Peter J 
Joshua W. Crawford, and others, to 


material 


been in 
Kieran, 
manu- 
printing 


James G. Gray, 


facture machinery 
lithographing. 


and for engraving, and 
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The Ideal Incinerator & Contracting Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
by John T. White, 10 Melbourne avenue; Kenneth W. Wright, 
George R. Sproat, and others, to manufacture heating ap 
paratus, fire closets, boilers, steam plants, etc 

The National Industrial Association, Toronto, has prepared 
plans for a machinery hall to cost $105,000 It will ask the 
City Council for the necessary appropriatior 


Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 25, 191 
The date of the opening of sealed proposals for a 150-ton 
floating revolving crane for Norfolk, specification No, 2092, 
has been postponed from January 16 te February 13 


William M. Smith is acting chief of the bureau 

Plans and specifications have been prepared by the super 
vising architect, Treasury Department, Washington, for a 
complete central heating, lighting and power plant for Wash 
ington. Only a short time will be allowed for the preparation 
of estimates 

Bids were received by the Bureau of Supplies nd <A 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, Janua 12, for 
furnishing supplies to the navy yards, as follows 


Schedule 7719—Ordnance 


Class 41, Washinetor One 700-ton double iction toggle 
press—Bid 32, $12,250; 216, $16,204 and $14,524; 259, $12,4 


and $12,300 


Class 42, Washington Four geared head lathes Bid 8&6, 
$892: 93, $823 105, $1189 124, $924.5 149, $104 


$775; 167, $1183 


Class 43, Washington—One flat turret lathe—Bid 117, 


$1720 and $1625; 124, $1880 149, $2252; 239, $2252 

Class 44, Washington—Two geared head lathes—Bid $86, 
$1247: 93, $1248: 105, $169 124, $1273.50; 149, $1345; 167 
$1589 

Schedule 7720, Constructior nd Repair 

Class 1 3ostor One double-acting guided-ram stean 
hammer—Bid 35, $590; 149, $625; 167, $387 169, $460 
173, $640 

Schedule 7721, Constructior d Repair 

Class 52, Charleston—One pipe-cutting and threading n 
chine Bid 32, $416.76; 83, $390; 86, $374 109, $416.76 
124, $392.50; 149, $690 and $675 167, $72 69, 4 I 
$394; 173, $420 

Similar bids were received by the Bure Supplies ar 
Accounts, January 19, as follows 

Schedule 745. Ordr e 

Class 51, Washineto1 One motor-drivse high peed drill 

Bid 117 < 87 e117 7 na $10 149 . 6&0 r an 
178, $1295 

The names of the bidders and the umbers under which 
they are designated in the above lists are as follows 


Buffalo Foundry & M 
chine Company; 83. Frevert Machinery Company; 86. E. | 


32. Bailey, Libby Company; 


Fraser; 93. Garvin Machine Company; 105. Hendey Machins 
Company ; 109. Jarecki Mfg. Company; 117. Jones & Lamson 
Machine Company; 124. Kemp Machinery Company 149 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore; 167. Niles-Bement-Pond Com 


pany 169. D. Nast Machinery Company 173. Prentiss 
Tool & Supply Company 178. Swind Machinery Company ; 
216. Toledo Machine & Tool Company; 239. Warner & 
Swazey Company; 259. D. H. Stoll Company 


The following bids were received by the chief of the 
bureau of vards and docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
January 9, for furnishing one 15-ton locomotive crane for 
Boston: 

Item 1, price for crane, complete ; item 2, standard doubles 
truck crane with holding drum driven from hoisting drum by 
adjustable slip friction will be considered; item 3, under this 


item bids are desired on a 10-ton crane; item 4, deduct from 


items 1, 2, or 3 if sides of cab are omitted 


Link-Belt Company item 1, $6315; 2, $6000; 4, $13 

Orton & Steinbrenner Company, item 1, $6229 2, $6119 
3, $4665; 4, $100 

Ohio Locomotive Company, item 1, $7500; 2, $5600 3, 


$6800: 4, $100. 
The Industrial Works, item 2, $6300: 3, $5350 4, $12 


The McMyler Mfg. Company, item 2, $5996; 4, $75 


“s 


Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, item 1, $6500 
$5200. 


The Browning Engineering Company, item 2, $5980 3 
$5210. 
American Hoist & Derrick Company, item 2, $5462 3, 


$#162; 4, $118. 
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Trade Publications 


Pipe Coverings.—Armstrong Cork & Insulati: 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pamphlet. Contains interest fa 
on the value of this company’s cork covering for rs 





at. 
ing pipe, steam lines, feed water heaters, pumps, b set. 
tings, etc. Illustrations of various representative plants are 
presented, together with data on the size of the ins ation 
ind the quantity of heat insulating material used 
Friction Clutches.—Conway & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Catalogue Illustrations and descriptive matter exp the 
operation and use of a friction clutch containing but five 
parts Two types are made, the compression, whic! de 
signed for use in connection with shafting and in a a 
where the transmission of power is by a belt or chain, ‘ 
expansion which is suitable for special machinery and coup. 
lings The illustrations include views of the various clutches 
complete and separated into their component parts, and tables 


giving the dimensions of the several sizes of each that 
be supplied are included, 


an 


Railroad Track Scale.—Buffalo Scale Company, Buffalo. 
N. Y¥. Booklet, Pertains to a suspension bearing centre con. 
nected railroad track scale which is characterized by a 
form of construction Each bearing consists of only 
pieces and in addition the use of the center connection e| 
nates the necessity of an equalizer or rocker bar. The con- 
struction of the scale and its various parts is described at 
some length, the text being supplemented by numerous blue- 
rints of the various parts. Views showing installation jr 
1ilroad yards and steel plants are included. 


Plate Sheet Piling.—Lackawanna Steel Company, Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y. Bulletin No. 107. Contains a brief descrip- 
tion of a new form of plate sheet piling which was illustrated 
in The Iron Age, October 8, 1914. It is cold rolled from steel 
plate into a special curved section. Drawings of the piling 


are presented together with diagrams and illustrations of it 
in use¢ 


Cranes.—Alfied Box & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Bulletins 
Nos. 800 and 1200. The first describes and illustrates a line 
of electric traveling and jib cranes, most of the views being 
those of actual installations for handling a great variety of 
material. The second bulletin illustrates a number of differ- 
ent types of monorail hoists that can be provided for either 
direct or alternating current service. The various features of 
the hoists and the track with which they are used are brought 
out by brief paragraphs alongside the illustrations of these 
points. Diagrams and dimension tables are included. 


Steel Castings.—Tropenas Converter Company, 50 Church 
street, New York City. Pamphlet. Deals with the produc- 
tion of converter steel castings as compared with those made 
n the electric furnace. The various points of economy, ease 
of operation, refining possibilities, loss from oxidization, etc., 
re discussed for both processes. A number of illustrations 


¢ 


of steel castings made in converters are included. 


Heating and Ventilating Apparatus.—B, F. Sturtevant 
Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Catalogue No. 195. De- 
scribes concisely by text and table all of the standard products 
of this company. The brief tables give an idea of the capac- 
ity of each type of fan at various speeds, the horsepower de- 
veloped by its engines, turbines and motors and the over-all 
dimensions of each line of apparatus. The other lines listed 
include high-pressure blowers, hot-blast heaters, pumps and 
receivers, electric generators, fuel economizers, air heaters, 
mechanical draft appliances and conveying, drying and dust 
collecting systems. 


Grinding Machines.—St. Louis Machine Tool Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. Two circulars. Relate to two types of grind- 
ng machines, one of which is regularly furnished with a self- 
contained countershaft, while the other is intended for a belt 
connection to a separate shaft. Illustrations of the machines 
ire presented, together with brief descriptions and condensed 
pecification tables. The reverse side of each circular '§ 
given over to illustrations of parts of the two machines and 
the modifications which can be furnished. 


Excavator Tracticn.—Bucyrus Company, South Milwav- 
kee, Wis. Pamphlet. Describes a traction of the caterpillar 
type for drag line excavators. The principal advantage 

laimed for this device is that the machine can be moved 
easily without the necessity of building a platform or laying 
rollers. <A description of the traction mechanism and the 
way in which it operates is included as well as engravings of 


the mechanism and an excavator equipped with it turning 
a curve 


Street Railroad Ties.—National Steel Tie Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Pamphlet. Shows the construction and Us* 
of a tie that is made from a trough-shaped piece of steel 
plate, which is intended to be filled with concrete, asphalt oF 
any other desired substance. An illustrated description of 
this tie appeared in The Iron Age, October 8, 1914. 
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